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THE SKEPTIC. 



Chapter I. 
REASON THE DEFENCE OF FAITH. 

It was Sunday evening, — ^that pleasant hour to 
the virtuous poor, — when Alice Grey was sitting 
by a bright fire, in a small, comfortable-looking 
room. There was no one with her except her 
infant, which was sleeping quietly in its cradle 
by her side. Her calm, innocent, and intelligent 
face, and the decent and respectable appearance 
of every thing about her, gave to the little apart-" 
ment a grace and attraction which larger rooms, 
and more elegant furniture, and greater beauty, 
oflen fail of possessing. 

She would frequently look at the cradle with 
that indescribable expression, with which a happy 
mother gazes on her sleeping child, and then cast 
her eyes towards the door as if expecting some 
one to enter; one who, you would readily appre- 
hend, was the father of her baby, and the part- 
ner of her duties and pleasures. 

While she was thus sitting by the table, with 
her arms resting upon the great Bible which she 
1 
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had been reading, her face suddenly lighted up 
with a still brighter glow of pleasure as the door 
opened, and her husband entered. 

" Well, wife," he said, as he hung up his hat 
and great-coat, " are you not going to give me a 
scolding for staying away so long, when I said I 
should be gone only half an hour?" 

" No," answered Alice, ** I am not in a scold- 
ing mood; and who could be, James, with this 
good book on one side, and a sleeping baby on 
the other? both speak to me of the kingdom of 
Heaven, where there are no harsh words. But I 
have missed you very much ; you know on Sun- 
day evenings we read together, and hear Fanny 
and Jemmy say their hymns and the lessons they 
have learned at Sunday school. The children 
did not enjoy themselves so much as usual, and I 
could not help wishing you were with us." 

" Well, Alice," said her husband, ** don't say 
any more about it ; I was sorry not to be here at 
the time they said their lessons, but I could not 
get away from Ralph Vincent without affronting 
nim, he had so much to say; and he took me a 
long walk instead of the little round he at first 
intended." 

"Have you been all this time with Ralph? " 
quickly asked Alice. 

** Why not? " replied James; ** what is the 
matter with Ralph, that I should not be with 
him ? he knows a great deal and has a great deal 
to say." 

"He has a great deal to say," answered Alice, 
** and thinks he knows a great deal." 
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" And perhaps," retorted James, " you think, 
Alice, you know more than he does." 

Although this was said in a laughing tone, 
there was in it something painful to his wife; it 
was different from his usual mode of speaking, 
and it proved also to her that he did not agree 
with her in her opinion of Ralph Vincent's vain 
and superficial character. After a moment's 
pause she looked in her husband's face, and, with 
a tone of great seriousness but of true tender- 
ness, said, ''Dear James, I do not like Ralph; I 
think he has too high an opinion of himself." 
** How does he show that?" said James. • 
** Why, he is always boasting of what he can 
prove, and talking about the light of reason, as 
he calls it, and jesting about religion; whatever 
he does not like, he calls priestcraft; that's his 
word, I believe. He seems to me to try to frighten 
people ; he says things that he thinks very smart, 
because they are indelicate, or irreverent; and 
then he looks round to see who is astonished, 
and stretches himself up to his full height (and 
you know he is very tall), and he seems as if he 
thought he was a great man." 

** He does know more than you or I." 
'* I do not, '"rejoined Alice, ** pretend to know 
so much as he does, or as your wife, James, 
ought to know. I have read scarcely any thing 
except this best of all books," putting her hand 
on the Bible. Her humility, her affectionate tone 
of voice, the simple truth of her remarks on Ralph, 
and may-be the compliment to himself, for all men 
are susceptible of such things, quite subdued her 
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husband's slight dissatisfaction with her, — or 
rather with himself, for this was the real cause 
of his momentary captiousness towards his wife. 
Ralph belonged to that set of men who call 
themselves free-thinkers, or free inquirers, which 
means, with many of them, free to inquire, and 
free to think, and free to rail, against the Chris- 
tian religion; free to abuse and contemn what 
they see is held sacred, and dearer than life, 
by thousands of their fellow beings; free to hold 
up to scorn and ridicule the support of the poor, 
the sick, the forsaken; free to misrepresent and 
deride the conclusions of the philosophers and 
sages, — the patient, and faithful, and fearless 
seekers after truth, (the true ** free-thinkers" of 
the world,) who have believed in the simple story 
of Jesus of Nazareth ; free to trample upon the 
altars of human hope, of human trust, of human 
joy. This freedom they claim; but they are not 
free, we boldly assert, to see and to recognise the 
internal and the external evidences of the truth 
they despise; not free to estimate the worth of 
a faith, that not merely enables weak human 
nature to die with courage and calmness, — this 
may be done by the infidel suicide, — «- but enables 
the poor, the despised, the injured man to bear 
his trial with a quiet fortitude, and a holy joy, 
with no one but the Being in whom he be- 
lieves to witness his virtue. They are not free to 
estimate the truth of a faith that enables the 
mother to consign her infant to the grave, with 
the consoling trust that the child liveth, though 
her arms cannot press it to her aching heart. 
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They are not free to weigh the value of " the 
evidence of things not seen, the substance of 
things hoped for," — of **that pleasing hope, that 
strong desire, that longing after immortality," 
which exists, or has existed, in the heart of every 
human being. They are not free to estimate the 
weight and importance of the fact, that almost 
every man believes in something invisible; that 
even every superstition is an argument in favor of 
the existence of God. They are not free fairly to 
examine, and calmly and faithfully to investigate, 
all the spiritual as well as the historical evidences 
of Christianity. Here the self-sty led * free-thinker' 
is not free; he is the very bigot he despises; he 
himself is among the ranks of the superstitious, 
for he fears religious inquiry. He is free to see 
defects, but not to perceive beauties; free to 
attack, but not to defend; free only to find ob- 
jections and to discover faults; free to see the 
.spots in the sun, but his eyes are blinded to the 
splendor of the glorious luminary itself. 

Ralph was one of these free-thinkers ; and never 
was the most exclusive zealot more anxious to make 
proselytes to a faith that he considered essential 
to eternal happiness, than he was to make con- 
verts to his gloomy belief, that man lies down in 
the dust with the beasts that perish, with no 
brighter hope, and no further anxiety. No won- 
der that Alice Grey dreaded such a companion 
for her husband. She had for some time suspect- 
ed that Ralph was anxious to undermine James's 
religious belief; she knew that he had succeeded 
in raising some doubts in his mind, and, with all 
1* 
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the watchfulness natural to true affection, she 
had narrowly observed the growth of their inti- 
macy. It was a startling and exquisitely painful 
thing to her, to find that James had passed the 
Sunday evening, sacred as it had hitherto been 
to herself and her children, with Ralph Vincent. 

There is an instinctive courage and wisdom, 
that seem suddenly to inspire the most timid and 
uninstructed, in times of great danger to those 
they love, with the power to perceive and adopt 
the most effectual means for their rescue. Alice 
forbore to censure his conduct; she said no more 
to her husband upon the subject of his absence 
from them all the evening; but she gave him an 
account of the children's Sunday lessons. It 
happened to be the love of Jesus for little chil- 
dren. ** I wish, James, you could have heard 
Fanny when she said to me, * Mother, if I had 
died in that fever I had last spring, should I not 
have gone to Jesus Christ, and would not he have 
taken me in his arms, as he did little children 
when he was on earth ? ' and I said to her, * Yes' ; 
for I never felt so sure, as I did at that moment, of 
the truth of our religion. That is a dear, good 
child, and I sometimes feel as if she was not made 
for this world." 

Alice had touched the right key; James loved 
this child with that love which is itself a proof of 
immortality. ** Alice," said he, ** I dare say that 
Ralph would call me superstitious; but I never 
look at Fanny without a feeling as if she had 
come from another and better world, and as if 
she still belonged to it.^' 
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"Don't call it superstitious, James," said his 
wife; ** I feel so about all our children, but most 
so, as you say, when I look at Fanny; and as I 
see nothing given to us in vain, this very feeling 
makes me believe in the promises of the gospel. 
Why should we have this desire to live again? 
Why should a life to come seem so natural to our 
children as well as to ourselves, if it were not true 
that there is one? " 

** Ralph says," answered James, ** that priests 
have taught us this." 

** But who taught the first priests, and why 
have men believed them?" asked Alice. ** There 
have been men, I suppose, as wise and as learned 
as Ralph, and the whole set that he belongs to; 
and if they could prove there was no truth in 
the Christian religion, they would have done it 
before now." 

** It is not easy to prove a thing false, although 
it may not be true." 

** But if, James, we had a will in our possession 
that declared us heirs to a large property, and 
any one were to deny that it was a legal will, 
should we give it up till it was proved that it was 
false?" 

"But suppose," said James, "it had been 
handed down through a great many generations, 
for so long a time that you could find no proof of 
its truth?" 

" Why," said Alice, " should not we feel still 
more certain that it was a true will? because we 
should say, if it could have been proved false, it 
would have been before now, and more especially 
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at the time when the first family claimed posses- 
sion of it." 

** But," answered James, ** if you apply this to 
the New Testament, why then is not the religion 
of Mahomet, and all religions, true?" 

** Don't you remember what Mr. T said to 

us upon this subject when you asked him? It 
struck me as a very good reason. All religions 
but ours have been established by power, by force 
of arms; but the first teachers of our religion 
were poor men, and had no power except their 
faith in the truth." 

*' Dear Alice." said James, ** I believe our re- 
ligion must be true, and at first, when Ralph be- 
gan to talk against it, I would not hear him ; but 
he laughed at me, and called me cowardly and 
superstitious; and then I thought perhaps he was 
right, and I would listen to him; and besides, I 
had a curiosity to hear his arguments. But, if it 
makes you unhappy, I will promise to talk no 
more with him." 

** I would not have you make such a promise, 
James; but I think if you allow yourself to hear 
arguments against your religion, you ought to 
read and try to inform yourself of the arguments 
in favor of it. If your dearest possession is at- 
tacked, you ought to try to fit yourself to defend 
it. I would not have you hear all that is most 
precious in life abused and ridiculed, without one 
effort to protect it. I would have you put on the 
whole armor of Christ, and then you may fear- 
lessly meet all enemies." 

** You talk like the minister, Alice." said her 
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husband, ''and I dare say that you could make 
better answers to Ralph than I can." 

'* James," said his wife, '* though I would not 
make you promise not to hear Ralph talk, I do 
want you to make one promise." 

''What is that?" said her husband. 

"It is," said Alice, ** never to taste of his 
whiskey-punch, that he talks so much about." 

"Why," said James, " I might as well join 
the Temperance Society." 

" And why not do that?" said Alice. 

" You are a strange woman," said James; " do 
you think infidelity less dangerous than whiskey- 
punch?" 

" While you keep your reason, and use it fair- 
ly, I do not fear that you will become an infidel," 
said Alice; "but if you allow yourself to drink 
whiskey-punch, you will, I fear, first lose your 
reason, and then your faith; and I strongly sus- 
pect this has been the case with Ralph." 

" But, dear Alice, I never saw him intoxi- 
cated." 

" Not so that he cannot stand," said Alice, 
"but so much excited by liquor that he can rail 
better than he can reason, and laugh and sneer 
better than he can comprehend ; and, James, I do 
fear, that he will teach you to love his whiskey- 
punch, unless you guard yourself in season 
against it, and then I should fear that you might 
lose your faith. Does he not ask you, after you 
have been to walk together, and when he wants 
to have one of these long talks with you, — 
does he not ask you to stop in and taste of his 
whiskey-punch ? ' ' 
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•* Why, to tell the truth, he does, Alice; he 
did this evening, and I accepted his invitation." 

*' And do you think," said his* wife, ** that this 
is safe ? Believe me, James, it is not. O touch 
not, taste not; go not near it; for your soul's 
sake, for your wife's and your children's sake, 
forswear it now and for ever." 

Till this moment Alice had spoken in a calm 
and collected tone, but now she spoke with an 
irrepressible energy and warmth, and her eyes 
overflowed with tears. ** Dear Alice," said her 
husband, ** I have no objection to joining the 
Temperance Society, if you think it safer, and if 
you will be happier; you know I have always 
approved of it. I have not joined before, be- 
cause, as I had no desire to drink strong liquors, 
I saw no use in it; but if you think best, I will 
go and sign my name to-morrow." 

** If, when to-morrow comes," said Alice, 
** you feel as you do now about it, I confess I 
should be much happier to have you do so." And 
thus the conversation ended for the evening. 



Chapter II. 
WOMEN SHOULD REASON ON RELIGION. 

When the morrow came, James was still more 
firmly resolved to join the Temperance Society. 
He felt dissatisfied with himself at the recoUec- 
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tion of the way in which he had passed the Sun- 
day evening, and was convinced of the wisdom 
of the precautionary measure which his wife had 
proposed. He accordingly went and signed his 
name. This action, and the smile of his good 
Alice when he returned and told her what he 
had done, quite restored his tranquillity. **You 
may be sure that I shall pass this evening with 
you and the children," he said to his wife, as he 
went out to his morning's work in the printing- 
office. 

Soon after, Alice's cousin Jane entered. "I 
have come, Alice," she said, as she seated her- 
self, ** to chat with you this morning while you 
are at your work; the pain in my side prevents 
my sewing to-day, and I am low-spirited, and 
want you to cheer me up. Don't leave what you 
are doing; we can talk just as well." 

** I am sorry," said Alice, ** that you are sick 
again. What has the physician directed you to 
do for yourself?" 

"Not to sew too long at a time, and to exer- 
cise in the open air, and one thing harder than 
any thing else, and that I find it impossible to 
perform." 

•'What is that?" 

"To keep myself in good spirits. If it were 
not wicked to envy any one, and if I did not 
love you too well, I should envy you, Alice; you 
need no such direction from the doctor. Happi- 
ness is a medicine not so easily obtained as he 
thinks, perhaps." 

Alice knew too well the cause of Jane's sor- 
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row to make it necessary to ask, and she feared it 
was beyond the reach of human help. ** Though 
we cannot find happiness, Jane, we may, if we 
seek for it, find patience ; and patience leads the 
way to cheerfulness, and cheerfulness to hope, 
and so happiness comes at last." 

" Yes," said Jane, "but not in this world." 

Alice would have spoken of the still greater 
happiness in a life to come, promised to those 
whose inheritance here has been tears and disap- 
pointment; but she knew this was never forgotten 
by Jane. The present sorrow was pressing 
heavily upon her weak frame, and she tried to 
think of some alleviation for her immediate 
suffering. To speak what was in her heart to a 
true friend, she knew was one means of comfort. 
**Tell me," she said, **have you no hope that 
Ralph will be converted; that he will yet be a 
Christian? " 

**I have none," said Jane, ''unless you and 
James can convert him, or unless my constant 
prayer should be answered, and God should touch 
his heart, and turn it towards Him. For myself, 
my soul is bewildered; you know that Ralph 
and I have loved each other ever since we were 
children, and I find it hard to turn away from 
him now; and yet, Alice, I know it would be to 
peril my own soul to marry an unbeliever; and I 
feel that He who has commanded us, if the right 
eye offend us to pluck it out, bids me to separate 
myself from him, let him be ever so dear." 

Jane covered her face to hide the tears that 
she could not suppress. *' Do not despair," said 
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Alice; " your faith may yet be the means of sav- 
ing him. You must reason with him, you must 
try to convert him; as he loves you, he perhaps 
will listen to you, and treat your arguments with 
respect, instead of the ridicule with which he 
does mine." < 

**I cannot reason upon this subject," said 
Jane; ** religion is a thing above reason; it is 
the pride of human reason that has caused so 
much infidelity. We are to believe like little 
children, and that is what our Saviour meant 
when he put a little child in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, and said to them, ' Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.' " 

** I cannot understand this passage so," an- 
swered Alice; ** it was in reply to the question 
of the disciples, * Who is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven ?' and was to rebuke their desire of 
power. Our Saviour, in directing his followers 
to humble themselves as little children,' did not 
forbid the use of r<5ason, which can only be fairly 
used in a humble and gentle state of mind, and 
in a childlike spirit. This is a proper, and the 
only sure, preparation for the right use of reason." 

**But," said Jane, ** one must be converted 
first, and the reason as well as the heart will come 
right afterwards." 

"But how is this conversion to be effected?" 
asked Alice. 

" I pray and trust," said Jane, " that he may 
receive it from God." 

" Did not our Saviour reason with his disciples, 
2 
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and with those whom he wished to convert?" 
rejoined Alice. 

**But that is a different thing; he knew all 
that was in the heart of man, and what would 
best influence them. He could always reason 
rightly." 

*' The fact that we cannot attain to his perfec- 
tion in any thing, is no argument against our 
imitating him in our humble measure as far as 
we can; and it appears to me that our Saviour 
would not so continually have appealed to the 
reason of men, if he had not meant to teach them^ 
to use their reasoning powers." 

** I," said Jane, ** was never convinced of the 
truth of religion by argument; it grew up with 
me as the love of my father and mother did. I 
cannot remember when, or why, I first felt it. 
We cannot reason about our dearest and strongest 
affections. If, when I was lefl an orphan in the 
world, it had been necessary to reason with me, 
to convince me that I had a Father in heaven 
who cared for me, could I have been convinced 
of this blessed truth then? O no! I was, I 
thank God, taught to believe in him before I 
could reason, just as I was taught to love and 
trust my earthly parents." 

** This was indeed a great blessing to you," 
said Ahce; ** but if you had also been taught, 
as your mind was capable of comprehending it, 
the reasons for believing in the existence of God, 
the reasons for believing in Christianity; had you 
been made to understand the evidences of the 
existence, of the teachings, of the death, and of 
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the resurrection of Jesus; would it not now be a 
great blessing to you ? For if you do not want 
these proofs for yourself, to strengthen your own 
faith, you want to be able to answer Ralph when 
he states objections to your faith, — objections 
which perhaps he would not make, but for the 
knowledge of your ignorance.'* 

" But," said Jane, *^ do you undertake to argue 
upon this subject? " 

"I wish I could," said Alice; **many of 
Ralph's objections are so flimsy, that even I can 
find an answer to them; but many of them re- 
quire a knowledge that I feel mortified that I do 
not possess. And I plainly see how it is that 
these infidel arguments have a power; — it is in 
consequence of people's ignorance. The Bible 
is the only book that I have studied, and I en- 
deavor to reason from that whenever I hear my 
religion attacked; but I deeply regret that I was 
not earlier taught to reason upon the subject; 
for I am persuaded that reason can defend what 
reason approves." 

** I cannot reason upon religion," said Jane; 
** I feel too much about it; — and you do not, 
Alice, hear it attacked by one who is dearer to 
you than any thing in life, except that faith which 
promises a day of rest for the weary, and eternal 
consolation to the aching heart." 

**I do not," said Alice, " hear it ridiculed by 
any one I love; but I am also tried, as you are, 
to a degree. I fear that Ralph has succeeded in 
exciting some doubts with regard to religion in 
my husband's mind. I know that he is not at 
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present an unbeliever; but he has, I fear, doubts 
with regard to many truths that I hold sacred." 

*/What! James? is it possible?" said Jane 
"Why, he was taught religion with his alphabet, 
as I was; he learned it on his mother's knee, when 
he could hardly go alone, or speak plain, as I 
did. Can he doubt? O dear Alice, I thought 
that neither you nor James could ever lose your 
faith. O Ralph! Ralph! what have you done! " 

** Nothing, I firmly believe," said Alice, " ex- 
cept troubled my husband's mind for a time, I 
know not how far. He must go through the trial 
of ascertaining whether his religion will stand 
the test of reason or not. If he is faithful in the 
use of the powers which God has given him, I do 
not fear the result." 

'* But," said Jane, ** if he had never listened 
to objections, he never would have doubted; is 
not this a proof to you, Alice, that I am right." 

** That might be a safe ground for you or me, 
Jane, but hardly so for any man. In the course 
of business, and in his dealings with men, he is 
continually exposed to hear his religion attacked; 
for we know that there are many who profess a 
disbelief in it ; and it appears to me that the duty 
of a soldier of the cross, is not to run away from 
its enemies, but to arm himself for the battle." 

** Women, I think," said Jane, "maybe ex 
empt from fighting for religion." 

" There is, however, no harm in their being 
able to defend what they hold dearer than life," 
said Alice. ** There is, perhaps, no calculating 
the influence which a woman may exercise, either 
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for good or for evil. And when I think of the 
number of women, who I hear attend those infi- 
del meetings, I consider them rather as victims 
of ignorance, than as converts to a new philoso- 
phy. Much I fear, that, ruined in happiDess 
themselves, they spread a wide ruin round them. 
Knowledge, real knowledge, a right use of reason, 
would have saved them. I intend to take every 
pains, that my girls as well as boys shall be able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them. 
And will not unbelievers suspect that we think 
our cause is a weak one, and that we cannot an- 
swer their objections, if we are afraid of hearing 
them? At first I suffered greatly at the thought 
that my husband listened to Ralph when he talked 
against religion; but, since then, I have comforted 
myself with the thought, that this trial will prove 
the reality of his faith; and that, if it stands it, 
we shall be great gainers. And perhaps, Jane, 
he may convert Ralph. Try to hope. The 
knowledge, that, notwithstanding your love for 
him, you will not marry him with his present views, 
may make him think more seriously about it; 
and, if he fairly examines, I am sure he will be 
convinced. It ought to be an argument in favor 
of the religion he despises, that it leads to such 
sacrifices, as he sees you make. It must prove 
its reality in your heart at least." 

** I wish I could hope for his conversion." 

" And if he should not be converted, fear not, 

dear Jane, that He, whom you love better than any 

earthly friend, will fail to comfort and bless you." 

** If I could talk and reason as you do, Alice, 

2* 
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I might perhaps hope to have some influence over 
Ralph; but I cannot. I cannot argue, I cannot 
contend for my rehgion; but I can suffer, I can 
die for it/' 

Alice feared that neither her life nor her death 
could convert Ralph. She felt that Jane was 
right in her opinion of her own powers. She was 
silent; she knew not what to answer. After 
some minutes she said to Jane, in a tone of great 
tenderness, **Do not despair, dear Jane; some- 
thing may yet set Ralph to thinking seriously and 
rationally on this subject ; something may revive 
in him that religious feeling which I am per- 
suaded is natural to every one. Let us try to 
hope." But it was the spirit of love rather than 
of hope, that inspired these words of consolation 
from Alice. 



Chapter III. 

SHOULD JANE MARRY RALPHl 

* Alu ! for tbose that love, and may not blend *n prayer ! * 

Fi rut Sanetuary, 

Alice was right in her conjectures with regard 
to Ralph, and had formed a just estimate of his 
character; but from the straight forward simplici- 
ty of her own character, and the instinctive pu- 
rity of her taste, she was perfectly insensible to 
the real attraction of his society to those who 
could be flattered or amused by him. She was 
right, too, in her suspicion that Ralph was trying 
to make a convert of her husband. He had sys- 
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tematically set himself to the work of overthrow- 
ing James's faith. He indeed went farther. He 
wanted to persuade him that there was no future 
life, and no superintending p'ower, that governs 
and cares for the interests of man. Ralph had 
attended Miss Wright's lectures, he had read 
Tom Paine, he had read many of the sad ac- 
counts of the enormities committed by persecuting 
bigots, and interested > priests, in the name of 
Christ; he had fully possessed himself of all the 
cant terms and expressions employed by unbe- 
lievers in the abuse of Chrfstianity. He had the 
farther advantage of a ready wit, and a lively 
vanity, and he was, as he thought, completely 
armed for the cause of infidelity. He was per- 
fectly ignorant that Miss Wright's lectures con- 
tained nothing that had not been advanced and 
answered long before he or Miss Wright was 
born; he had never asked if there was any an- 
swer to Tom Paine; he had never asked, whether 
the religion of selfish priests, and murderous 
zealots, was, in reality, the Christian religion; 
nor had he ever carefiilly weighed the evidence 
of the existence of a Being whose name he pro- 
, faned, and whose word he ridiculed and despised. 
This was the man who called himself the cham- 
pion of freedom and of truth ; while he was, in 
fact, the slave of his senses and his vanity. Still 
he was a fearful foe to the happiness of James. 

For some days after the time we have spoken 
of, James avoided Ralph. , He felt that he had 
disturbed his happiness, and he could not help 
wishing he might never hear him talk again. 
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But James had a real regard for Ralph; he 
thought him well-meaning; he knew and had 
experienced his generosity, and he viewed him as 
an injured man; for he believed there was No- 
thing against him but his opinions, and for these 
he considered it wrong to censure him. He 
thought very highly of his talents. "I almost 
fear," said he, ** to talk with Ralph again about 
the Bible. Even you, Alice, would not find it 
quite so easy to answer his arguments as you 
may suppose." 

** There is a great deal of nonsense and false- 
hood that cannot easily be answered," replied 
Alice; ** but that does not prove that it is either 
sense or reason." 

** I am not taking Ralph's side," he answered; 
** but if you knew more about the matter, Alice, 
you would not think it so plain that he is always 
in the wrong. You have never thought of the 
objections to Christianity; you are ignorant of 
what wise men have said against it." 

**It is true," said his wife; ** I know nothing 
upon the subject but what I have learned from 
the Bible; all I know is, that I find there satis- 
factory answers to the questions that my soul 
would ask about God and a future life. When I 
look at our sweet Fanny, and see how pale and 
thin she looks, and fear that she may leave us by 
the way, my heart aches for the assurance that 
we shall live again, and meet in another world, 
where there is no more death; I find it declared 
in the Bible that we shall. When I see the 
wicked prospering in the world, because he is 
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rich, and the good man sinking and dying from 
poverty, I want to be assured that there is a great 
day of reckoning, when justice shall govern the 
world; and I see it there declared that God will 
judge the world in righteousness. I want to be 
assured that the poor, suffering slave, who cannot 
plead his own cause, who cannot tell his own 
story, has a Friend who sees and pities him, and 
will one day comfort him; and I find it declared 
in the Bible, that not a sparrow falls to th^ 
ground without the great Father. When trouble 
is around me, and my mind is disquieted, I go to 
the history of Jesus, and all is peace and joy. 
When I want to set before my children an ex- 
ample of perfect goodness, I go to the history of 
Jesus, and I have found it; and in reading his 
words I cannot but feel and believe, that never 
man spake like this man. These are all my ar- 
guments, James; to me they are convincing. I 
suppose that it is my ignorance, that makes it so 
difficult for me to believe that either wise or good 
men have thought otherwise. I should not be 
able to answer any objections that were raised 
by Ralph or any unbeliever; but I nevertheless 
believe there are sufficient answers to all their 
arguments. Though my father was a clergy- 
man, yet you know, James, he was poor, and I 
had to work with my hands, and had very little 
time to read. I am sorry that 1 did not make 
time for the purpose, so that I might now be able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in me. But I 
should as soon have thought, upon a beautiful 
May morning, when every bird seemed to be 
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singing a hymn of praise and gratitude, of study- 
ing some dusty book, to find reasons to prove that 
God made this glorious world, and gave me a 
heart to enjoy it, before I joined in the universal 
song of thanksgiving, as I should have thought, 
before I believed the Bible, of seeking for argu- 
ments to prove that God inspired that blessed 
word, which is the dayspring from on high, and 
which sets before my rejoicing eyes the glorious 
morning of the resurrection." 

**Pear Alice," said her husband, ** I confess 
that these are better arguments afler all, than 
Ralph's." 

** I do pity my poor cousin Jane," said Alice. 

** Why, she truly loves Ralph," said James. 

** And the more 's the pity that she does; she 
has poor health, and he '11 be the death of her, I 
fear," answered Alice. 

**But don't you think," said James, "that 
Jane is foolishly scrupulous not to marry Ralph, 
because he has different opinions from hers? He 
is not accountable for his opinions, and he is a 
good, honest fellow." 

" I cannot think Jane foolish," said Alice; ** I 
should do the same thing; for a religious woman 
to be so intimately connected with an infidel, as 
in the married state, is like the living being 
chained to the dead. It is an unequal bargain; 
he loves her with a selfish, a limited affection; 
she loves him with an eternal love. Upon that 
subject which is the highest, the holiest, the one 
of unfailing interest, they have no sympathy." 

*' But," said James, ** if she holds the truth, if 
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she is right and he is wrong, she may convince 
him, and so she may save her husband. It ap- 
pears to me, that, according to your own princi- 
ples, she ought to marry him." 

** I think not," said Alice; ** if a woman can 
hope to produce any real change in her lover's 
religious opinions, she is quite as likely to suc- 
ceed before as after marriage. It is true, that 
the importance of the subject ought of itself 
to be reason enough for fair inquiry ; and if it 
were justly estimated, no earthly happiness would 
come in competition with it. But we do know, 
James, that, with such a man as Ralph, to call 
such a pretty woman as Jane his wife, would in- 
fluence him far more ; and if there is any hope 
of his giving his mind to this subject, and becom- 
ing a Christian, it is for the sake of being her 
husband." 

** He is too proud to be converted by a woman," 
answered James. 

"Say, too vain. Ralph is self-conceited; it 
was, I think, partly for the sake of being singular 
that he became an unbeliever." 

** If it is only vanity, Jane may cure him of his 
unbelief, and his vanity too, if she marries him. 
Believe me, Alice, my love for you has cured 
many of my faults, let me have ever so many left; 
depend upon it, I should have been worse without 
you, Alice. O do persuade Jane to marry him; 
rely upon it, he will be a better man." 

** Never," answered Alice; ** never would I 
advise a woman to pledge her faith to a man who 
believes in nothing but what his senses can teaoi^ 
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him; who knows nothing of those invisible reali- 
ties which form the very soul and joy of exist- 
ence; which insures to her, when her beauty 
fades and age comes on, a love for that inward 
bloom, that immortal youth, which the religious 
man alone can justly estimate." 

** But, Alice," said James, ** this is selfish. 
If she really loves him, she ought to think more 
of his happiness than of her own, and ought to be 
willing to make this sacrifice. You know, if she 
determines not to marry him till his opinions 
change, and he still holds these opinions, they 
must be separated, and he may marry an irre- 
ligious woman, who may increase all his faults, 
and insure his ruin, while Jane will remember 
that she might have saved him." 

** I well know," said Alice, ** that a tender 
spirit, like Jane's, might suffer much from this 
idea, but I think it a false view of the subject. 
This is, after all, only a possibility; and if you 
admit objections like these that might occur on 
one side, you must do the same on the other. Is it 
not possible that Ralph might undermineher reli- 
gious faith? She is ignorant, and has never rea- 
soned upon the subject; all his arguments have a 
power over her on that account. She has nothing 
to oppose but feeling. True, this is now her strong- 
est, her highest affection; but can she be sure it 
will always be so.? But, even if she could defend 
her own soul against the chilling effect of his 
heartless doctrines, could she defend the souls of 
her children? and has she a right, with her 
views, to expose herself to the unutterable agony 
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of thinking, that she has been the means of bring- 
ing into this world, so full of the goodness of God, 
a being who scoffs at his name, and does not ac- 
knowledge his power, and numbers himself among 
the brutes that perish? O James, we have 
loved, and we do love each other; God is our wit- 
ness. I have sometimes feared that I loved you 
too well. But now, this very moment, I would 
part from you, sooner than have that sorrow at 
my heart, which Jane would feel, if she could 
accuse herself of voluntarily choosing, for the 
father of her children, a man who did not believe 
in a future life." 

James was silent, and looked troubled; how 
glad would he have been at that moment to 
possess as firm a faith as his wife in the truths 
of our religion. He had hitherto been so entire- 
ly united with her in feeling and opinion, that, 
while she was speaking, he felt as if he believed 
as she did; but when she had finished, and he 
recurred to his own thoughts, he found that doubts, 
like evil spirits, had entered the paradise of his 
affections, and had touched with their chilling 
questionings the holiest bond that tan bind mor- 
tals together, — a belief in an eternal life. How 
could he express this to Alice? ** After all," he 
said to himself, ** these are only doubts. I must 
struggle with them like a man. The enemy is 
around me and within me, and I must contend 
with him alone; but he may yet be conquered, I 
have not yet yielded him the victory." Alice ob- 
served the serious and even sad expression in her 
husband's face; but she attributed it to his sor-^ 
3 
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row for Ralph, and thought it was because he 
was convinced that Jane was right in refusing to 
marry him while he held his present opinions. 



Chapter IV. 
MIRACLES. 



"'What does a miracle mean? " said Fanny 
to her father, as she and Jemmy came, to claim 
their place on his knees, during that short, happy 
hour to children, just before bed-time. ** Our 
teacher in the Sunday school told us to try to 
find the meaning of the word miracle, to bring 
to her next Sunday. She told us to ask our 
parents; and we want you, father, to tell us what 
jt means." 

James thought awhile, and then said, '* Do you 
remember, Fanny, the last summer, when we car- 
ried you to see your uncle, at Milton, my taking 
you into the grist-mill, and showing you how they 
ground the corn? " 

** Yes, father, perfectly well. They put the 
corn into the hopper; and then you showed me 
how the water turned the wheel, and then how 
the wheel turned the great round stones, and then 
how the stones ground the corn into meal." 

** Well, Fanny, if the corn had been put into 
the hopper, and no wheel, or any thing else, had 
turned the stones that ground it into meal, but it 
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had been put into the hopper, corn, and come out 
meal, without any thing to change it into meal, 
we should call it a miracle, — a wonderful thing, 
above human power." 

** As you know the water was changed into 
wine, at the marriage feast, at the command of 
Jesus," said Alice. 

**Then, father," said little James, ** I saw a 
miracle once." 

** How? my boy; what was it? " 

/'Why, father, I saw some chickens, last sum- 
mer, come out of some eggs. Uncle showed me 
one of the little chickens with his head just peep- 
ing out, and he told me that egg had once been 
exactly like all the other eggs I had ever seen." 

**But we do not call this a miracle," replied 
his father, '* because it has always been so; all 
chickens have been born in this way, and we 
have all seen it a ^reat many times." 

** Then, father," said Fanny, ** a miracle is a 
very wonderful thing, that nobody has ever seen 
before?" 

Her father was silent; he was thinking of a 
conversation he had lately had with Ralph about 
miracles. 

** A miracle," said her mother, ** is not only a 
wonderful thing that no one has ever before seen, 
but it is something contrary to what any one has 
ever seen. If, for instance, at the bidding of a 
man, instead of a chicken, a flower were to come 
out of the egg, we should say he had performed a 
miracle. Now we know that no one could do 
such wonderful things unless God gave him the 
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power. So, when Jesus performed miracles, it 
was to convince people that God sent him." 

** I should have thought, mother," said Fanny, 
'* that they could not help believing him, he was 
so good, and so kind to every one." 

**But there were some people," replied her 
mother, " who did not love goodness, and could 
not believe in it, because they did not find it in 
their own hearts. These men would never have 
believed that he was the Son of God, if he had 
not worked miracles; they would have considered 
him a deceiver." 

** O mother," said Fanny, ** how could they 
help believing that he spoke the truth? " 

** If," said her mother, ** they had been inno- 
cent and true themselves, they would have be- 
lieved him without requiring miracles." 

**How happy Jesus must have been, mother, 
to possess such great power; because he could 
make sick people well, and bring the dead to 
life, and make the blind see and the dumb speak. 
And how very happy he must have been when he 
raised Lazarus from the grave." 

** Now, father," said Jemmy, ** do tell us the 
story of the three brothers, who went all over the 
world to try who could bring back the most won- 
derful thing." 

Their father told them the story; as he finished, 
Jemmy said, that the piece of tapestry, that carried 

Eeople wherever they wanted to go, seemed to 
im the most wonderful thing; but Fanny pre- 
ferred the apple, that cured the sick if they 
smelled of it. 
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"This story," said Fanny, ** is not a miracle, 
for it is not true; but the miracles were true." 

** Yes," said her mother; **no one ever believed 
the story your father has just told you; but mil<- 
lions have believed the miracles. But it is time, 
my children, to say good night." 

Alice led her children to their quiet pillows; 
she joined in, and guided, their simple prayers, — 
those pure, angelic petitions, for blessings to the 
kind Father of all, which, more than any other 
human words, make one feel the divine presence. 
When she returned to her husband, he resumed 
the subject of their conversation. 

"It appears to me," said he, " that Fanny's 
notion of a miracle is as correct as yours, or as 
any that we can obtain. Suppose that we actu- 
ally witnessed a miracle. We can only say that 
it is a wonderful thing that we never saw before. 
That water should be turned into wine is, after 
all, not so wonderful as that an egg should turn 
into a chicken. Nature is a series of miracles." 

"But you must acknowledge," replied Alice, 
"that the power which could interrupt or change 
this succession must be greater than nature itself. 
It is on this account, is it not? that any inter- 
ruption of this order (which is what we call a 
miracle) is more wonderful in fact than any of 
the most extraordinary things that happen accord- 
ing to the known laws of nature." 

" But there is the difficulty, Alice, with unbe- 
lievers; they find it very difficult to believe that 
these laws could be interrupted. The course of 
nature is so certain, so regular, so exact, that 
3* 
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nothing but the testimony of one's senses, and 
hardly that, could convince one of the reality of 
a miracle. For instance, it seems to me almost 
impossible, that the sun should not rise and set 
to-morrow, just as it has risen and set for these 
many thousand years." 

** So is it," said Alice, with a sigh, " that this 
material sun blinds our dazzled eyes to the glory 
of Him who placed it in the firmament. The 
very perfection of the works of God hides their 
Creator from his creatures. Do you remember, 
James, those beautiful lines which the minister 
quoted in his sermon a few Sundays since from 
a foreign writer ? I think I can repeat them. 

* He veils himself in everlasting laws, 
Which, and not him, the skeptic seeing, exclaims, 
" Wherefore a God ? The world itself is God." 
And never did a Christian's adoration 
So praise him, as this skeptic's blasphemy.' 

It seems to me, that, because the world around 
us is so wonderful and beautiful, some people be- 
lieve that there can be nothing beyond it; and 
they do in fact make a God of nature itself, or 
rather of the laws of nature, as they call them. 
Better far be like children and believe every 
thing a miracle, or like the Indian, who thinks 
that God speaks in the thunder and in the sound 
of the wind through the trees." 

**But, Alice," said James, "if our religion is, 
as Christians believe, so perfectly adapted to the 
wants of our nature, and if it could prevail by its 
truth, what need was there of miracles? You 
have oflen said, that in the life and teaching of 
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Jesus you find satisfactory answers to all the ques- 
tions that your soul asks about God ; now, if the 
Bible, if the instructions of Jesus, were proof 
enough of their divine origin, why were the mir- 
acles necessary? " 

** It seems to me," answered Alice, " that your 
own remark about the laws of nature is a satis- 
factory answer to your question. Men had got 
to think that there was no power greater than 
nature, and nothing but the testimony of their 
own senses, and hardly that, could convince them 
there was." 

**But that did not apply to the Jews; they be- 
lieved in a Supreme Power." 

'* That is true; still, nothing but miracles 
could convince the Jews that there was any re- 
ligion, or any views of God, that could be worthy 
of belief, which were not authorized by the ac- 
credited interpreters of their sacred books. Jesus 
had entirely disappointed them in their concep- 
tions of the Messiah; and what influence could 
he have had over the mind of a Jew, if he had 
not been gifled with miraculous powers? " 

** I have perceived," said James, ** that the 
children's minds are not much affected by the 
miracles of Jesus. You noticed that Fanny 
asked why they would not believe in Jesus be- 
cause he was so good. Dear child ! she rejoiced 
that he could perform miracles, only because it 
enabled him to heal tbe sick and raise the dead." 

** If all hearts were like Fanny's," said her 
mother, " there would certainly have been no 
need of miracles to convince people that the re' 
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ligion of Jesus was true. And does not this view 
of the reception of truth in her pure mind help 
us more perfectly to understand the meaning of 
the declaration, ' Except ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven'? 
and is it not a beautiful thing, James, to have our 
children th,us bring back to us the religious in- 
struction we have given them, more pure and ex- 
cellent than we could give it? I never converse 
with Fanny upon religious subjects without find- 
ing my own faith strengthened." 

James sat silent and looking very serious, for 
some minutes, wishing in his heart that he could 
have such an entire and confiding faith as his wife 
and child . had ; but he could not resolve to ex- 
press his doubts to Alice, he could not bear to 
give her the pain of knowing how far Ralph had 
influenced his opinions. At last he said, '' Ralph 
thinks, that, i{ there ever had been such a thing 
as miracles, there is no reason why there should 
not be miracles again in order to satisfy the 
minds of those who cannot be convinced in any 
other way." 

** It seems to me," replied Alice, ** from all the 
information that I have been able to obtain, that 
the historical evidence of the miracles of Jesus is 
sufficiently strong; and if so, the miracles which 
were then performed must have now, on candid 
minds, the same convincing power as if they were 
performed before their own eyes. They cannot 
reasonably expect that God should grant them 
special aid in discovering the truth, when he has 
given them power and opportunity to ascertain it 
by their own faithful exertion." 
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** But," said James, ** we should find it more 
easy to be satisfied with the historical evidence, 
if the facts themselves were not so unlike any 
thing we know from our own experience. Some 
persons, to be sure, believe that they have them- 
selves experienced such a special aid; but how 
can they prove to themselves, or others, that 
they are not imposed upon by their own imaginar 
tions? " 

" There can," rejoined Alice, ** of course be 
no outioard proof of such special divine agency, no 
proof which must satisfy every one, except the 
performance of miracles. But I do not believe 
that there is nothing in our own experience in any 
way like those wonderful assurances of an ever- 
watchful Providence, giving us light and strength 
where our own powers are truly insufficient to 
the task appointed us." 

"But an unbeliever would ask, *What proof 
can ^'ou bring that any such aid is ever given? ' " 

*' The events in the history of our own hearts," 
replied Alice, ''are, to be sure, only matters of 
personal experience, and not sufficient to serve as 
proof to others. But, even if we have not our- 
selves experienced instances of such special divine 
assistance, it is natural and right that our faith 
should receive strength from the experience of 
others, in whose sincerity and conscientious ex- 
amination of their own hearts, we have reason to 
repose confidence. But these are special grounds 
of private faith ; and what is most convincing to 
ourselves, may be little capable of being com- 
municated and brought home to other minds. 
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The simple truth, as it is in Jesus, is sufficient to 
convince our reason; and where our confidence 
in our own reason is not strong enough to raise 
our faith above every temptation to doubt, the 
miracles he wrought are as a helping hand held 
out to the sinking spirit. Thus we find in Jesus 
all that our nature longs fi)r or requires. When 
he calls upon us * to judge of ourselves what 
is right,' he addresses himself to our strength; 
when he bids us to * believe him for the very 
works' sake,' he adapts himself to our weakness." 



Chapter V. 
CHARACTERS AND MORAL RELATIONS. 

Ralph Vincent had, with all his faults, many 
good qualities. He was generous, good-natured, 
and honest; he had rather showy talents and was 
a general favorite. His father was a rich farmer, 
and he was his only son; his mother died when 
he was a child, and his father had only thought 
of giving him a good school education and keep- 
ing him out of mischief, as he used to say, as 
long as he could. He had early shown a fancy 
for the printing business, and his father had in- 
dulged him in choosing his own occupation. He 
was now in the same office with James. 

Ralph's faults were vanity and self-conceit, 
and an entire absence of any steady principle of 
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action. He had no bad habits, except the one 
we have before alluded to. His vanity appeared 
in every thing, even in the manufacture of his 
whiskey-punch. His was better than any that 
was ever made before; and if he could have 
doubted it, a glass of it satisfied him that it was 
so, a second persuaded him that he was the king 
of good fellows, and a third glass enabled him to 
quote Tom Paine and laugh at the Bible. He 
had a great deal of mother-wit, as it is called, 
which always with him took the place of argu- 
ment, and, when his tongue was wet with whiskey- 
punch, there was no resisting his merriment. It 
was one of his boasts, that he could stop drinking 
just where he pleased; he despised getting drunk. 
Ralph's father had promised to settle some prop- 
erty on him when he was married, but insisted 
upon his living upon his earnings till then. Mr. 
Vincent's ambition was centred in his son. He 
was aware of his religious disbelief, but consid- 
ered it, as he said, only a folly. He called 
Ralph's opinions new-fangled notions, adopted, 
he said, as other new opinions were, for fashion *s 
sake. He would often say to his friend, the 
clergyman of the town he lived in, ** The boy is 
too big for a birch rod, or I 'd soon cure him of 
his infidelity. Have not his father, and grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, and so on, clear 
back to Noah, as far as I know, all been to 
church every Sabbath-day, and believed every 
word the parson said, let him say what he would ? 
A free inquirer he calls himself, I hear ; I '11 teach 
the upstart to be a free inquirer, I '11 be bound 
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for him; I Ml give him enough of his infidelity; 
I '11 show him something yet that he can't help 
believing, and make him ready to believe any 
thing I '11 tell him." 

Notwithstanding these threats, Ralph's father 
was, afler further consideration, determined to 
try first all gentle means with his son. His favor- 
ite plan was to get him married as soon as pos- 
sible to Jane, who was every thing that the fond- 
est father could desire for his son. Ralph loved 
her, and she loved him; his father had the money 
to set them up in the world, as he said, in a cred- 
itable, snug way, and why were they not married 
directly? He could see no reason, and married 
they should be, he was resolved. Ralph was as 
much in earnest as his father; he truly loved 
Jane, and he continually urged her to give her 
consent and fix the time for their marriage. 
Jane returned his afl[ection ; but though she loved 
him, she loved that faith, upon which rested all 
her hopes of happiness in a future life, better. 

**I will not," she said to Ralph, "put my fate 
and my happiness into the hands of a man who 
does not believe in any thing beyond this life. I 
had rather die now alone, believing that I shall 
live again, than live a long life with all the felicity 
that life cah give, but with no hope beyond it." 
Ralph found it vain to argue with her; religion 
was an instinctive sentiment of her nature, and, as 
we have before seen, she considered it a sort of 
sin to argue about it. Her parents had taught 
her that it was true, and her heart confirmed it. 
She had become attached to Ralph before he had 
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formed his present opinions, and now these two 
feelings were contending in her innocent heart 
for supremacy ; but she had as yet been loyal to 
her highest and holiest love. She had never 
reasoned upon the subject of religion; the author- 
ity and opinions of others were to her sufficient 
sanctions of her faith. 

Ralph was aware of this, and tried to turn it 
to his own advantage. As he was one day count- 
ing up the names of sensible and good men who, 
he said, were unbelievers, Jane answered him, 
"When you can persuade Alice and James to 
believe as you do, then you may hope to convert 
me. I pray Heaven that they may convert you; 
I well know that I cannot; till then, Ralph, we 
had better part." 

Ralph, however, had no such opinion. His 
vanity, as well as his affection, was piqued ; and 
one of the results of this conversation was his de- 
termination to try every possible method to con- 
vert James, hoping afterwards to bring round 
Alice, and thus finally to subdue Jane's objections. 

Thus reckless of the happiness of beings whom 
he pretended to love, and of his own future des- 
tiny, did this vain and misguided man hurry on 
in his ruinous career; seeking for arguments to 
prove to himself that he and all men were upon a 
level with the brutes that perish, and endeavor- 
ing to convince others of the truth of his gloomy 
faith." 

If he had a lingering doubt, or the insulted 
soul within him for a moment insisted upon its 
heaven-born rights, or his heart was touched with 
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a natural feeling of compunction, a glass of 
whiskey-punch quieted his mind, and restored 
his courage and self-complacency. 

He assailed the religious faith of James by 
every means in his power. He related to him all 
the enormities that he had read of, which had 
been committed in the name of religion; he used 
wit and eloquence, abuse and sarcasm; he made 
him read Fanny Wright's Lectures, and other 
books of the same character. But there was one 
point he could never gain with James; he could 
never get him to raise the glass of whiskey-punch 
to his lips, although he assured him no beverage 
was so good, and nothing could be more inno- 
cent. 

** I have pledged my sacred word," said James, 
'and I will never break it." 

** Do you call this virtue ?" said Ralph. '' What 
is the merit now of your not drinking to excess? 
You are a slave to a promise." 

**I call it prudence and safety," said James. 
'* I can find opportunities enough to exercise 
my courage and virtue. I am not ambitious 
about the merit, and I am very thankful to find 
myself bound to do right ; and as I am my own 
master, I will not complain of being a slave." 

Ralph abused Temperance Societies in words 
we do not wish to repeat; but James heard it all 
unmoved; his mind had been disturbed, had been 
troubled to its very depths; his spirit was like a 
vessel in a storm ; it was tossed to and fro, clouds 
were hanging heavy upon it, and the light of 
heaven was obscured; but his promise to keep^ 
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{his spark within him of the immortal flame un- 
dimmed by spirituous liquors, this sacred promise 
was as a life-boat to his soul, and saved it from 
sinking into the depths that opened round him. 

From every discussion with Ralph, he returned 
to his wife and children with his mind perplexed, 
but not stupified; disturbed, but not degraded. 
He was still a man, and had the judgment of a 
man; his anxious afl^ections were still tender and 
disinterested; and though there were fears im- 
planted in his soul with regard to the future life, 
he had not lost his power of enjoying those pure 
pleasures of the present, which nourish the desire 
of immortality. As he entered his own little par- 
lor, and felt his children's arms round his neck, 
and heard the sweet voice of his wife, his heart 
instinctively recovered its faith in immortality. 

Could Ralph once have persuaded James to 
taste of the stupifying draught that he was con- 
tinually offering him, he might have obtained a 
fatal advantage over him ; it would have smother- 
ed that living consciousness of immortality, that 
h^ld out against what appeared to him sound argu- 
ment, because it was new and confidently urged; 
it would have deadened his capacity of finally 
judging of himself what was true. 

James had heretofore believed in the Bible as 
a matter of course, without thinking of the reasons 
for his belief; he was a Christian without know- 
ing why he was a Christian; and now when he 
first heard objections made to his religion, and 
arguments against the Bible, he knew not what 
to answer. His whole soul was troubled within 
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him, and he was almost unconsciously acted lipon 
by an unprincipled man, who thus thoughtlessly 
and heartlessly trifled with the dearest interests 
of his own soul and the souls of his fellow men. 

Unhappily for poor James, now, when more than 
at any other period of his married life, a perfect 
openness towards his wife was most important 
to his happiness, he was reserved and silent upon 
the subject that occupied his thoughts. Many 
reasons conspired to produce this effect. He 
could not bear that Alice should have the pain of 
knowing that he doubted of any thing that was 
sacred to her. The faith of his wife was so clear, 
so serene, so firm, that it always seemed to James, 
when she expressed it, as if there was something 
wrong in him that prevented his believing as she 
did. He half envied, as he loved her for it. He 
felt as one does when he hears a sweet strain of 
music, — as if it would be a sort of sin to interrupt 
it with a discordant sound; and such, he felt, 
were some of the gloomy doubts that rose in his 
mind, awakened by his conversations with Ralph. 

There was another cause that kept him silent 
towards his wife, and every one but Ralph; he 
was unwilling to acknowledge to himself that he 
was a skeptic; he turned away from it, as a sick 
man does from confessing that he is the victim of 
a fatal disease. He shrunk from the thought of 
acknowledging the doubts that tormented him. 
And no wonder; for, if human nature trembles 
at hearing the words pronounced which declare 
that the limits are visible of this earthly existence, 
how much more must it shrink from the sentence 
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ihat speaks of a termination of the life of the 
so^'l, to him who has hitherto believed in its im- 
mortality. 

Jtmes and Alice had some time before formed 
a plaii of studying the New Testament together, 
but, for the reasons we have stated, James now 
avoided it; he always found some excuse when 
Alice proposed it; he could not be a hypocrite, 
and he could not, or he thought he could not, say 
all that was on his mind to his wife. Thus was 
James left to struggle single-handed with the en- 
emy of his peace, bereft of the aid which he might 
have derived from the clear mind and calm and 
rational faith of his wife. Alice felt that there 
was a reserve between them; she feared what 
was the cause of it; but she also was unwilling 
to confess it to herself, and she feared to give her 
husband pain by the detection of what he seemed 
to wish to hide. She hoped, she believed, that it 
was only a temporary cloud over his mind, thai 
would soon pass away; and the only change iu 
her was manifested by a redoubled tenderness 
and watchfulness of affection. She seemed like 
the embodied spirit of religion, who with silent 
pleadings was calling him back to his first and 
highest love. 

4* 
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Chapter VI. 

FREEDOM FROM RELIGION, SLAVERY TO THE 

SENSES. 

With old Mr. Vincent, words and thoughts 
were deeds. His resolutiou to take summary 
measures to drive out his son's infidelity was no 
sooner taken, than he made preparations for a 
journey to Boston, in order to execute his threat. 
** I '11 teach him," said he to himself, as he was 
opening the old bureau-drawer that contained 
his best suit, in order to dress himself for a 
visit to the city, *'I'I1 teach the puppy what it 
is to be an infidel." In the same drawer which 
contained his Sunday's best, was an old Bible, 
which had belonged to his wife, the mother of 
Ralph. The sight of it softened the old man; he 
drew a deep sigh. *' My poor Eunice, if you 
were alive now, you would rather suffer over again 
all the pain you endured at his birth, than know 
him to be a denier of his Master. It would have 
been better for the poor fellow that I should have 
died rather than you. True, I have sowed and 
reaped, and made the farm bring in a little some- 
thing, and laid up money enough to set him up in 
the world; but you would have looked afler his 
soul. You always used to tell me that religion 
was the one thing needful, and I always supposed 
Ralph would take it the natural way. I thought 
he would of course believe as I did, but I have 
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left him too much to his own head. I ought to 
have seen to it before; but perhaps I can save 
him yet. I will spare neither money nor pains. 
I will take his mother's Bible to him; he cannot 
despise that." 

** Walk in," said Ralph, as his father knocked 
at the door of his room, after a long ride in the 
stage-coach. " Why, father, is it you ? " said he ; 
** I am very glad to see you. But, what brought 
you ? how came you, — at least, what " — 

" What made me come? I suppose you mean 
to say," answered his father; '* you '11 find that 
out in due time. But first I want some supper." 

His son saw him supplied and refreshed; and 
then the old man put his feet up to the fire, and 
without further preface began thus. ** I have 
come to the conclusion, Ralph, that I have left 
you too long to yourself To come to the point, 
I have given you heretofore too loose a rein, and 
now I mean to take it up a little shorter." 

**Why, what have I done, father, to oflfend 
you? I don't know what you mean; you will 
not I hope condemn me unheard. Some one has 
prejudiced you against me." 

** Condemn you unheard, and prejudiced me 
against you? These, I suppose, are your fine 
play-actor or Fanny- Wright words. But this is 
the long and the short of the matter; you must 
turn about at once, or you '11 get into difficulty." 

**I wish, father, you would tell me what you 
mean." 

** I mean," said Mr. Vincent, *'that you are 
not any longer to belong to that ungodly set, who 
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deny their Lord and Master, and that you are to 
burn all this wicked trash of theirs;" and he 
threw a pamphlet into the fire that he had taken 
up, and that Ralph had just laid down. ** Imean 
that you are to return to the religion of your 
fathers, that you are to pray to God, upon your 
bended knees, for pardon for having forsaken him 
and his worship, and that you are to swear, upor 
this Bible, that belonged to the mother that bore 
you, and whose death was caused by your birth,'* 
— here the old man choked with emotion and 
stopped for a moment, and then went on, — *' You 
must, Ralph, swear on this holy book, that be- 
longed to one who is a saint in heaven, that you 
will give up all these wicked opinions. Ralph, I 
insist, — Ralph, I beg of you, your old father 
begs of you, he bends the knees of his heart, he 
pleads with you, he entreats you, to forswear, now 
and for ever, these wicked opinions, that lead you 
to deny the God who made you, and the Saviour 
who died for you." 

As he uttered these words he caught hold of 
his son'8 hand, and looked up into his face with 
that solemn earnestness which only the deepest 
and most fervent desire can excite, and as he fin- 
ished, the big tears chased each other down the 
furrows in his sun-burnt cheeks. 

Ralph was a man, and he could not but be 
affected at such an appeal from his aged father. 

He made no answer. " Tell me, Ralph," said 
Mr. Vincent, **will you do what I wish.^ Will 
you make your old father happy again? " 

*' How can I ^ father," sai^ Ralph. " I would 
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do any thing I could to make you happy ; but 
how is it possible for me suddenly, and by my 
own will, to change my opinions? If I were to 
pretend to do it, I should be a liar and a hypo- 
crite, and even you would think me then worse 
than an infidel." 

*Ms it possible?'* said his father; ** can it be 
really so, that you, Ralph, who have the form and 
spirit of a man, — that you can really and truly 
believe that you are no better than this poor dog 
who is licking your hands, from love of his old 
playmate? Poor dog! I could sooner believe that 
even his honest heart was to live again, as a re- 
ward for his fidelity, than I could believe myself 
no better than a brute, and deny the soul that is 
in me, and the hope that God has planted in my 
heart. Much I fear, Ralph," said the old man, 
"that you have sold your birthright for a mess of 
pottage." And he fixed his eyes on Ralph's 
pitcher of whiskey-punch, that he had prepared 
while his father was eating his supper. 

Ralph assured his father that he never was in- 
temperate. 

*' It would be your only excuse. When a man 
makes a beast of himself by drinking, no wonder 
that he doubts whether he ever was a man; but 
for a man in his sober senses really to believe that 
this something here, Ralph, within us," and the 
old man put his hand to his heart, 'Uhat this 
something, which, to an honest man, is more than 
house and land, which makes us tremble if we do 
not obey its commands, this king in our breast 
to which a good man is a faithful subject, and to 
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which he will sacrifice even life when he demands 
it, — to believe that this is but dust, of the earth, 
earthy; — this is saying to corruption, Thou art 
my father, and to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and my sister; this is being lower and meaner than 
the brutes; for they are, and they are happy in 
being, what God has made them. O Ralph, I 
thought I had a man for my son." 

The energy with which the old man had 
spoken, the strong excitement and painful nature 
of his feelings, seemed to have nearly exhausted 
him. He sunk into a dull silence. Ralph was 
deeply moved; but though his soul was not 
quenched by his own abuse of it, yet its highest 
and purest emotions were deader>ed. He who 
• has lost his faith in God, his faith in that voice 
which he has planted within him declaring his 
immortahty, his faith in his own nature, will find 
his belief impaired in all that is invisible. How 
can he have an unquestioning faith in the devoted, 
self-sacrificing love of a parent, or of any other 
human being, when he has lost his belief in his 
own soul ? Ralph was sorry to see his father un- 
happy, but he had lost the power of measuring 
the extent of his grief He had turned himself 
out of that spiritual Eden which is the original 
heritage of every man. He could only see, he 
could only think of, he could only understand, the 
visible. 

•* You will find," he said to his father, 'Mhat 
I shall never disgrace you. I am in very good 
business; my employer finds no fault with nrie; 
my character is unquestioned; and if I were only 
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married to Jane, and you helped us a little, I 
should do very well. Why should you be so 
troubled about ray opinions? they hurt no one. 
I would believe as you do, if I could; but I can- 
not believe in any thing but what my senses teach 
me. What I can touch, or taste, or see, or hear, 
or smell, why that I know and believe in, and 
that 's all." 

The old man listened to him till he had quite 
finished; then rising quickly from his seat, "You 
are more of a fool than I thought you were, 
Ralph; must you see, or hear, or touch, or taste, 
or smell of a thing, before you can believe in it? 
Why, my donkey is not so much of an ass as 
that; for when he comes home from market, he 
can believe that he shall find his manger filled 
with hay for him, though he can then neither see, 
hear, touch, smell, nor taste it. But no wonder; 
you have made yourself now neither hog nor 
dog, and there 's no use of talking to one who has 
neither the instinct of a brute nor the sense of a 
man, and I had better go to bed. I am tired 
enough. I wish I had stayed at home." 

Ralph took a light, and his father followed him 
in silence to a chamber that his landlady had pre- 
pared for him. 

** Good night, father," said Ralph, as he quitted 
the room. 

** Good night, Ralph," said the old man; " and 
may Almighty God convert you; I see I cannot." 

Ralph, when he returned to his room, found 
that he was not happy. His father's voice, as he 
said, **Good night, Ralph," had awakened th.> 
slumbering remembrances of his boyhood, when 
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he believed all that was told him, with the simple^ 
'undoubting trust of childhood. He had exchanged 
this innocent and happj credulity for a dark and 
gloomy unbelief. There was a feeling of discon- 
tent, a sort of home-sickness, or heart-sickness, 
came over him, and he wished that he was a little 
boy, sleeping, as he used to do, in his father's bed, 
and in his father's arms, his pride, his hope, his joy, 
loving him with an unbounded love, and believing 
that every thing he believed was true. What had 
he gained in exchange for this unquestioning, 
this childlike happiness? He was not satisfied 
with himself, he felt that he was not; but he went 
no farther. 

*' One cannot," said he to himself, " be always 
a child; how foolish I am to feel so. To believe 
a thing simply because another does, is silly. I 
have inquired for myself, and I have come to the 
conclusion that all that these priests teach us is 
false. I can't help my unbelief, any more than 
I can help being so many feet high. " And he 
stretched himself up to his full height, took his 
glass of whiskey-punch, and began to recover 
his self-complacency. 

Had Ralph but cherished the tender emotions 
that his father's voice had awakened, had he ex- 
amined those feelings of dissatisfaction with him- 
self, he would perhaps have come to the conclu- 
sion that he had been an inquirer only on one 
side of the question. He had sought after the 
objections to Christianity, not after the truth; 
he had studied the books of infidel writers, but 
not the answers of believers in Christianity; he 
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had sought after arguments against religion, but 
had not made the same effort to become acquaint- 
' ed with what could be said in favor of it. He 
had taken a strict account of all the abuses and 
enormities that had been committed in its name; 
but he had passed over all the heroic deeds, the 
magnanimous self-devotion, the silent endurance 
for conscience' sake, of which its history is full. 
He had set down in a note-book all the wicked 
acts of interested and unprincipled religionists, of 
ambitious and worldly-minded priests, but he had 
made no record of those living streams of pri- 
vate charities, of domestic joys, of silent, unobtru- 
sive virtues, which, if we may so speak, have, as 
they flowed on, fertilized and adorned the whole 
surface of life. Neither had Ralph ever once fairly 
and faithfully studied the authentic histories of the 
religion he contemned, to learn whether it was 
indeed such a system as some represented it to be 
He had lost his power of discriminating between 
a blind credulity and a blind unbelief. He had 
nearly lost his capacity for holding a rational 
faith; nothing but the highest and most strenuous 
exercise of his reasoning powers could have re- 
stored him to himself, and revived in him that 
original, instinctive reaching after immortality, 
which vanity and false reasoning and sensuality 
had smothered. 

5 
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Chapter VII. 
JANE'S DECISION. 

** Ralph," said Mr. Vincent, as they sat down 
to breakfast, '^ 1 have thought of the best plan for 
bringing you to your senses, and making a man 
of you again." Ralph loved his father, and had 
aeood temper, so he submitted to this humiliating 
address. 

" What are you going to do to me, sir? " 

** I am going to marry you right off to Jane/* 

** Thank you, sir; there is nothing I should like 
better. But how will you manage the matter? 
Jane must be consulted, I suppose." 

** I '11 see to that," said the old man. ** I 'm 
going there as soon as I have done my breakfast." 

Accordingly Mr. Vincent set off for a visit to 
Jane, elated with the belief that he should cer- 
tainly succeed in his undertaking. Jane received 
the good man with a sincere and affectionate wel- 
come. *' As I have not much time to spare, Jane, 
I must come to the point directly. I mean that 
•you and Ralph shall be married at once, and I 
want to have the time and every thing settled before 
I leave Boston, which will be at eleven o'clock." 

Jane was too much accustomed to Mr. Vin- 
cent's abrupt manner to be offended with it; and 
she had a truly fihal affection for him. She looked 
very sad, and seemed unwilling to answer. ' *Come, 
Jane," said he, ** you are too good and sensible to 
be uppish about a man's manner when he means 
right; come, speak up, and say when you '11 be 
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ready; here 's money enough for gimcracks, and 
there 's enough more where this came from. It 's 
all yours and Ralph's ; and for the want of a bet- 
ter let me be your father, and you shan't have 
any thing to complain of, if I can help it. I can 
promise you an old man's love, and an old man's 
blessing, indeed an old man's thanks, if you marry 
my son; and so, if you love him, as I reckon you 
do, what 's to hinder? " 

The tears ran down Jane's cheeks, and she 
still made no answer. The old man fidgeted 
about, and got up, and walked about the room, 
and sat down, and then walked about again. 
*' Come, Jenny, dear, take courage and say 
what's on your mind." 

** Ralph knows," at last she said, " why I do 
not marry him; he knows that I could not ven- 
ture to trust my happiness with a man that holds 
such opinions as he does." 

**A fiddlestick," said the old man, **for his 
opinions, or perhaps this stick might be better for 
them," lifting up his walnut cane; **I tell you, 
Jane, the boy is only a fool ; he 's trying to make 
a brute of himself; but after all he is a man, and 
he can't help that, and you '11 bring him to his 
senses, if you marry him. Jane, you '11 make a 
man of him again, I'm certain that you will. The 
yoke will bring him too; there's nothing like the 
yoke, depend upon it. I 've tried it, and I know 
what it is with the stubbornest creatures; I'll 
burn all his lying books, and we '11 make him go 
to meeting twice a day, and he '11 come out, in 
three months, as sleek as a sheep newly washed 
and shorn." 
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*' I am afraid," said Jane, '' that I should never 
succeed in changing his opinions, and should run 
the risk of having my own changed, and so peril 
my own soul." 

** Now, Jane, that 's what I call nonsense," an- 
swered the old man; ** as for your own opinions, 
you have only to do as I do, and say you won't 
have them changed; and as for his opinions, a 
conceited jiickanapes, didn't a woman, a Miss 
what 's her name, Miss Wright (well named, I 'm 
sure, for she 's missed the right, for an honest wo- 
man) ; but as I was saying, that Miss Wright, a 
fool of a woman, has made an infidel of him, and 
you, a woman of common sense, can't you make 
him a Christian ? I '11 lend a hand to the good 
work, Jane, if you'll only put your shoulder to the 
wheel first; but it must be your work, for he 
won't mind me." 

Jane drew a deep sigh, and said nothing; she 
looked very sad. *' Come, dear Jenny," said the 
old man tenderly, **come, consent to marry ray 
foolish boy ; bad as he is, he has good stuff in him, 
though it 's his old father that says so. You can 
save him from ruin, you can save my gray hairs 
from being brought in sorrow to the grave. Come, 
consent to be my daughter, my own best child." 
The tears rolled fast down Jane's cheeks, but she 
was silent. ** Speak, Jane, O speak," said Mr. 
Vincent; **may I go tell Ralph that you will 
marry him as soon as all things are ready? " 

** I cannot, O I cannot," said Jane; ** I could 
die for Ralph, I would willingly die to save his 
soul; but how can I promise before God always 
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to love and honor one who does not believe in 
Him ? O, I dare not do it. How could I expect, 
how could I pray for his blessing upon us? I can, 
I do pray day and night, that Ralph may be con- 
verted, that his heart may be touched, that he 
may be turned from the error of his ways ; but do 
not till then ask me to marry him; my conscience 
forbids it." 

The old man looked deeply distressed. ** Poor 
Ralph," he said, and the tears ran down his 
cheeks, "there is nothing now to save him from 
his folly. Well," he said, and he struck his cane 
hard upon the floor, ** well, I may as well go 
home; I might as well have stayed there, for any 
good I've done by coming. And is this all you've 
got to say to me, Jane? " 

** O I " answered she, ** if I could only say to 
you, how grateful I am to you for your kindness, 
and if I could only be sure that you would forgive 
me and still love me ! If you knew all I suflered, 
you would, I am sure, you are so good." 

"Poh! poh! " said the old man, ** I an't good, 
or I shouldn't have such a son; I'm afraid I 
did n't sow the fear of God in his heart when he 
was a boy, or he would not have such a crop of 
weeds in his silly brains. He has not been trained 
up in the way he should go. Well, I can tell him 
however, that he shan't have my money to hire 
theatres to blaspheme his Maker in, or to buy in- 
fidel books with. But it 's time for me to go. 
Grood-by, God bless you Jane, though you have 
refused the old man; but you mean right, so here's 
my hand, and you shall be as if you were my own 
6* 
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child, though you don't marry that scapegrace of 
a son of mine." Jane pressed and kissed the hard 
hand of the good old man, and they parted. 

"Tliat's what comes of women's studying 
Latin and Algebra, and such trash," muttered the 
old man to himself, as he settled himself down into 
his seat in the stage. '' It 's a pity the law can't 
get hold of such cattle as that Miss Fanny Wright 
is; but unluckily there 's no pound for such stray 
sheep, let them commit ever so many trespasses." 

**How has she injured you?" said his next 
neighbor, who happened to be the minister of the 
town Mr. Vincent lived in, and a true friend to 
him and to every individual of his parish. 

"What has she done?" said the old man; 
*' why, she's made a blockhead of my only son;" 
and then he went on and related the whole story 
of his trouble to his old friend. 

•*And what do you mean to do?" said the 
clergyman. 

'* Why, the best I can, and that 's just nothing 
at all;" answered Mr. Vincent. ** But," he con- 
tinued after a short silence, "there 's one thing I 
can do, and I guess I shall try it; and that is, to 
give my property to some one else, that will not 
make a bad use of it as he will. At any rate, I 
can threaten him with it." 

"But that would not change his opinions," an- 
swered his friend. 

" I don't believe he has any opinions of his 
own; it's nothing but his vanity. He always 
wanted to be dressed in the newest fashion, and 
to be cock of the walk wherever he was; and the 
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greater fools his company are, the more like he 
is to shine amongst them. He 's a coxcomb, I 
always knew he was, though he is my son." 

'' But I have heard you say that your son had a 
generous spirit." 

** And so he has," said the old man. 

'* Then," rejoined the clergyman, *' the fear of 
losing your money will not influence him; it will 
only make him angry." 

** What would you do? " said Mr. Vincent. 

" I would be very gentle and careful in all I 
did and said. I would try to persuade him to 
read and study the arguments in favor of Chris- 
tianity ; I would try to convince him of the folly of 
relinquishing such a blessing upon slight grounds. 
I would point out to him the cruelty, the sin, of 
endeavoring to overthrow a system which is the 
support of human weakness, the protection against 
human passions, against human selfishness; I 
would try to address him as our Master addressed 
the sinful and the erring." 

** But you know," said the old man in a soflen-^ 
ed tone, ** I can't preach, I 'm only a rough farm- 
er. I wish that we could any how get him home, 
and that you, sir, would take Ralph in hand; a 
real long talk with you might do him good. But 
he is so headstrong that I fear nothing can stop 
him; he's got the bit between his teeth now." 
The old man was silent and sad the rest of his 
journey 
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Chafter VIII. 
PERSECUTION STRENGTHENS UNBELIEF. 

The winter was past, and it was now the 
spring of the year. One evening, as James and 
Ralph were leaving the printing-office, their em- 
ployer requested them to stop, as he had a few 
words to say to them. ** I do not wish," said he, 
" that you should return again to the office. I 
hear that you are in the hahit of attending the 
meetings of the infidels; I shall employ no men 
who are professed unbelievers. I am not surpri- 
sed at finding Ralph among the followers of Fanny 
Wright; but from you, James Grey, I expected 
better things. I still hope that you may repent 
while there is time for repentance." He paid 
them their wages and bade them good-by. 

Ralph made what he considered a very hand- 
some bow, and said in an under tone, ** Small sor- 
row at parting," and turned on his heel with an 
air of indifference ; but James was stupified with 
astonishment and anger. He was not willing to 
be called a follower of Fanny Wright ; he was 
shocked at being thus publicly placed among the 
ranks of unbelievers. He saw himself suddenly 
stripped of the means of supporting his family, his 
character injured with his employer and with all 
who knew that he had been turned out of the 
office, and his conduct for the first time in his life 
questioned. He considered this as altogether un- 
*-ust. He had, as he thought, done no wrong; it 
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was true, he had attended some meetings of the 
self-styled Free Inquirers; but he was not a con- 
firmed infidel; he had only determined to hear 
what they had to say. It is true, his original faith 
had been shaken, but he had not adopted theirs; 
he had found their creed too hard for him to be- 
lieve, he had at times been shocked and disgusted 
by the levity and indecency which he occasionally 
listened to, and at this moment his mind was in 
that state in which the gentle and practical argu- 
ments of his wife in favor of religion were mst 
producing their natural eflTect, when this harsh 
and unjust measure of his employer roused all the 
angry passions of his nature. James was too 
proud and too indignant to utter a word in his 
own defence, and, simply saying, " As you please, 
sir," he lefl the office. 

Ralph was now in high spirits. " The very 
thing I wanted," said he; ** now I '11 go and print 
liberal books, and help on the glorious cause of 
unchristianizing the world. They want a smart 
fellow there, and they '11 be glad enough to get 
me; and I '11 get you in too, James. Is not this 
just what I told you ? that Christians never omit 
an opportunity of persecuting those who do not 
agree with them? But stop in, and take tea with 
me, and we '11 talk it all over, and see what 's to 
be done." James followed him, hardly knowing 
what he did, or where he went. How could he 
go home and tell his wife, that he had just been, 
turned out of employ, and should soon have no 
means of support? As he thought of all this, and ' 
recurred to his own state of mind and his faithful 
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services in the office, he was more and more con- 
vinced of the injustice of the treatment he had 
received, and he began to have a sort of sympathy 
with a persecuted cause. **This is, indeed, per- 
secution," said he; ** how shall I support my wife 
and children ? my little Fanny sick too, and wants 
a doctor every day." 

** Never fear," said Ralph; '* I will get you as 
good and a better place in less than two days, 
where I will promise you that you will meet with 
no such treatment. They are all your true liber- 
als, they print none but liberal books, they say 
only liberal things, they are not guilty of illiberal 
actions. You may read what you please, think 
what you please, say what you please, and do 
what you please, — laugh at all ministers, and use 
the Bible for waste-paper if you like ; they never 
meddle with you. We shall meet with a glorious 
set of jolly fellows; there 's nothing they are 
afraid of, for there 's nobody there to make them 
afraid. Come, James, give up your nursery- 
rhymes and Red-ridinghood stories, and be a man. 
You have no master now, except the Temperance 
Society; taste my whiskey-punch, and let it now 
christen you a man." 

James's passions were inflamed, his heart swell- 
ed with a sense of injustice, his whole soul was 
troubled ; it was with a pang he thought of meet- 
ing his wife and children; and but for his sacred 
promise, he would have swallowed the tempting 
draught. He pushed it impatiently from him. 
"No Ralph," he said, "you know that I have 
given my word that I will not drink spirit. I 
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should be glad enough now to take any thing that 
would help me to forget for a while ; but I cannot 
make myself a liar." 

"But what are you so troubled about?" said 
Ralph; **I can get you as good a place by to- 
morrow." 

** I do not like to assist in printing such books," 
said James; **you know that I do not think that 
you are right, though I am not quite sure that 
the Christians are so either; but this I know, the 
Christians print better books than the infidels, and 
there are some of yours that I should be ashamed 
to print." 

"That 's as you please," said Ralph; "you 
will not however run the risk of being turned out 
of employ because you see and hear and read and 
think for yourself. And what if you do not like 
the books ? that 's not your affair, you are only the 
printer ; that 's to be settled by those who employ 
you, and who read the books." 

" If they teach what is false and immoral," said 
James, " and I know it, my conscience tells me that 
I have something to do with it; and if I can get 
employment elsewhere, I don't want to go there." 

"But," said Ralph, "I think the Christians 
teach what is false, and truth is the only good 
thing." 

"You must find some one wiser than you or I, 
to say what is truth," said James; "and I begin 
to think it is safer and happier to be even wrong 
with the Christians than right with the infidels,— 
if you are right, which I am not sure of," 
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•' Then," said Ralph, " you don't want me to 
engage a place in the office?" 

** Not if I can do better," said James; ** if, to be 
sure, they drive me to it, I can't see my wife and 
children starve. But I must go home and tell 
Alice the bad news." 

Ralph, who always believed in his own success, 
began to feel sure that he should finally win over 
James to his side, and hurried to tell Jane what 
had passed. **Well, Jane," said he, ** we shall 

soon be married-; Mr. has turned James and 

me out of the office as two infidels; and I think 
that James will join me in obtaining a place at the 

office, where they print liberal books only, 

and then we shall have him safe enough; in a few 
days I shall cry victory." 

*'*And in a few weeks, or perhaps months," said 
Jane, ** I shall be at rest, — as you think, Ralph, 
for ever; — but, as I firmly believe, only from sin 
and sorrow." 

"Poh, poh," said Ralph, "don't talk of death. 
If you die, I shall make a point of dying too. We 
free inquirers believe that if a man does not wish 
to live, and can do no good in the world, there is 
no harm in taking French leave of it; and if you 
leave me, Jane, I shall not stay behind." 

Poor Jane shuddered at this impious speech. 
The fever-spot kindled in her cheek; but she was 
too weak to answer him, even if her heart had not 
been too full for utterance. " I pray," she said, 
afler a short silence, '* that you may live to repent, 
and James too. I am disappointed in him." 

** O! come, come, Jane," said Ralph; '* donH 
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be cast down ; remember your promise ; let us be 
married. You may yet convert me." 

*' Death breaks all promises," said she. "My 
spirits are laid low for ever, and I can only pray 
for the mercy of God upon you. I have loved you, 
Ralph; had you been a Christian, it would have 
been hard parting; but I and all my earthly affec- 
tions are fast passing away." 

Afler some vain efforts to persuade Jane that 
she would soon get well, and to make her feel as 
happy^as he preteiided to be, with an unusually 
heavy heart Ralph returned to his lodgings, and 
sought refuge from his uncomfortable emotions in 
the flattering friend we have before alluded to. 
Its fumy inspiration soon composed him to self- 
complacency and then to sleep. 



Chapter £S. 
HOME CLEARS UP THE SKEPTIC'S DOUBTS. 

Alice met her husband at the door, and taking 
his hand as he entered, '* I wish," said she, ** to 
speak with you before you see Fanny." In her 
eagerness to communicate what she had to say, 
Alice did not perceive his disturbed expression of 
countenance, and she went on to relate what her 
heart was full of The doctor, she said, had just 
^one, and had declared that Fanny was fast grow- 
ing worse; that she was no longer a subject for 
6 
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medicine, and that the only thing that would do 
her good was a change of air and exercise ; that if 
she could go to ride in good weather, there was a 
chance for her life, as she was so young. ** Now, 
James, with a little economy, we can manage 
to meet this expense, and I wanted you to 
know what the doctor said beforehand, that 
you might speak of the thing to Fanny in such a 
way as to prevent her thinking of the cost of rid- 
ing ; for you know she is so conscientious and 
considerate, that it will be impossible to make her 
go, if she thinks it is more than we can afford." 
As Alice finished speaking, her husband sunk 
down in a chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. " Don't, my dear husband, be disheart- 
ened? '* said Alice ; *' her life may yet be spared to 
us; the doctor seemed to have much hope from 
the effect of exercise in the open air. It looks as 
if it would be a fair day to-morrow, and we will 
begin then and try the effect of it, and take her 
out every fair day. When you cannot go with 
her, I will; you can hire a gentle horse that I can 
drive, and let us hope that this will restore her. 
I feel as if it would." 

As she finished speaking poor James actually 
groaned aloud. '* Yes, I will do it, I will go 
there," said he; *'the sin be upon his head who 
drives me to it, I will go now and tell Ralph to 
engage me a place;" and he was going out of 
the door, when his wife caught him by the arm 
and implored him to tell her what he meant. ** I 
mean," said he, ** that I have been turned out of 
the office as an infidel, and that, for aught I know, 
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I shall be a beggar; and that I shall have no 
money to pay for a chaise for Fanny, unless I can 

get in at " He stopped, for he could not bear 

to tell Alice where he thought of going. 

The mind of poor Alice for a moment was be- 
wildered. *• But, James, you are not an infidel," 
she said at last; ** and how could you in any way 
deserve this treatment? " 

" No," said James, "I did not deserve it; I 
am not an infidel." 

** Thank God for that," said Alice. 

** But if I was, do you think that he has a right 
to punish me for my opinions? " 

**I do not think it would be the best way to 
make you a Christian," said his wife; ** but let us 
be Christians, James, and he cannot hurt us." 

'* But he does hurt us," said James. ** It will 
be known everywhere that I was turned out pf 
employ because I was an infidel, and I do not be- 
lieve that I could get in at any other office but 
one, and there I must go." 

** What office," said Alice, " not the " 

"The oflfice," said James, ** where they print 
liberal books, as they call them, which means in- 
fidel, atheistical, or any other books." 

** And will you go there? " said his wife. 

**How can I support you and the children? 
how can I find money to pay for carrying Fanny 
to ride? shall I see her die, when I might save 
her life ? No, I will go ; it is my duty to go ; I 
don't write the books, or make people read them; 
I only print them instead of another man. I am 
as innocent as the press itself; I will go." And 
he was hurrying out of the house. 
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"James! my husband! " cried Alice, ** for the 
love of God stop! Consider of it at least till to- 
morrow; all Christians are not so bigoted as this 
man ; you will get employ in another office. Fear 
not for the morrow; the money can be obtained 
Try to be calm ; but above all things do not let 
Fanny see your trouble. You will feel better to- 
morrow. My heart is not cast down ; my husband 
is still a Christian; his faith has not been over- 
come; only compose yourself. Come in, and see 
our sweet Fanny; she has been asking for you; 
she will make you feel better; she seems already 
one of the kingdom of heaven. Tell her you will 
take her to ride to-morrow. I know how I can 
earn the money; do not be anxious about that, 
my dear James.*' 

The words of Alice fell like oil upon the trou- 
bled spirit of her husband. He silently took her 
hand, and went with her into the chamber of his 
sick child. ** Father, I am so glad to see you! 
Come and sit close by me. I think I feel stronger 
when I am holding your's or mother's hand," and 
Fanny put her little thin hot hand into her fa- 
ther's, as he placed himself by her. The touch 
opened the fountains of tenderness in James's 
heart, and the tears ran fast down his cheeks. 
** Do you know, father," said Fanny, ** that the 
doctor is not going to give me any more medi- 
cine? and that he wants me to ride? I am so 
glad that I have no more of those terrible doses 
to take; do you think you can take me to ride, 
father? 

"Yes, my child, you shall go to-morrow;" and 
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James felt at the moment as strong a faith as 
Alice's, that the means could be obtained All 
his angry, all his anxious feelings, were lost in 
one overwhelming fear lest he should have to part 
with his little Fanny. The child went on. ** Fa- 
ther don't you wish that Jesus was on earth now, 
that he might heal the sick, and don't you think 
he would make me well? You know he was 
always kind to children, and perhaps if you or 
mother were to go and ask him, when you came 
home you would find me as well as the centurion 
did his servant when he returned. Or perhaps 
he would come to me. The other night, when 
mother was holding me, my pain grew better, and 
r fell asleep; I dreamed that he took me in his 
arms, and I waked up and I found mother's arms 
were close round me. Will you, father, take my 
Testament, that my teacher at the sunday-school 
gave me, and read to me about Jesus healing 
the sick?" Her father did as she requested him. 
She listened for a short time; she then grew 
sleepy, and her mother put her to bed. ** Thank 
you, dear father," she said, as she bade him 
good night; *' I feel better now, and we shall go 
to ride to-morrow. Shan't we?" 

**Yes, my child, we will;" and he kissed 
her. 

Alice's words were verified. Fanny had made 
her father feel better. He sat silent for a long 
time, thinking over his intimacy with Ralph, and 
the arguments he had used to prove his religion 
false, and the books he had been induced by him 
to read. He tried to sum up all the evidence that 
6* 
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had been presented to him against the truth of 
Christianity, and he felt that the simple and con- 
fiding faith of this little child, was of more weight 
than the whole of it. As this thought was passing 
through his mind, he sat with Fanny's Testament 
still open in his hands, turning over the leaves 
almost unconsciously, when this passage arrested 
his attention, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall not enter 
into it, ** Would I were a little child," he said to 
himself; ** would I were in the place of my dear 
Fanny! How gladly would I die to save her life; 
how gladly would I die if I could by that means 
obtain such a sweet, confiding faith. I have said I 
was not aii infidel, and, thank God, I am not; but 
my mind has wandered away from its quiet home 
of faith and love, and wasted its time and powers 
like a foolish prodigal. It has fed upon husks, 
and now has only strength enough lefl to return 
and throw itself into the arms of a pitying father. 
And yet, as Ralph says, if our faith is true, what 
is the harm of hearing objections made to it, and 
how could I help the effect they produced ? How 
is it that Alice was never puzzled by Ralph?" As 
he came to this part of his silent soliloquy, he 
said aloud to his wife, **How is it, Alice, that 
your faith is so strong and undoubting ? You do 
not, like Jane, think it is dangerous and even 
wicked to reason upon the subject; you do not 
shun argument; but, it seems to me, the more you 
hear and the more you think, the more satisfied 
you are of the truth of our religion. You are 
never tormented with doubts, and I can see that 
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your faith grows stronger and stronger every day. 
How is it?" 

** It is the study of this book," safd Alice, put- 
ting her hand on the New Testament. " It is 
the very story itself, which is to me a proof of its 
truth. It must be true, for any one that could 
utter a falsehood could not have invented such a 
story. The character of Jesus is so natural, so 
all of a piece, so faultless, and yet so real. How 
came such a story to exist as this book contains, 
and how came it to be believed for so many years, 
if it was not true? It is far more difficult to be- 
lieve it false than to believe it true. And if it is 
true, then the more we think of it, the more we 
read it, the more we have it by heart, the more 
truly shall we believe in it." 

** I have not read and studied it enough," said 
James, ** or I have not read it in the right way. 
I believe it is true, but I do not believe it as you 
do. With me it is only an acquaintance, but to 
you, Alice, it is a familiar friend." 

** We once began to study it together, you re- 
member, James." 

** I do, Alice; and I forsook it for the misera- 
ble works of unbelievers. I have too often left 
the society of my wife and children for the vain 
and heart-chilling tulk of Ralph." 

**Let us," said Alice, ''begin again to read 
th« Bible together." 

** We will," said James; "you and Fanny 
shall be my teachers." After a few moments 
James continued; ** To tell you the truth, Alice, 
I think that Ralph keeps up his courage when he 
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talks of annihilatioQ by means of his favorite whis' 
key-punch; and, with the blessing of God, I do 
believe that it is my promise to abstain from spirit- 
uous liquors that has saved me. If I had once 
begun to drink, my mind would have become 
muddy, and I cannot tell how far I might have 
gone. This evening I felt so badly at the thought 
of being turned out of the office, and of not having 
any thing for you and the children, that I did 
really want to drown my cares for awhile, till I 
got over the blow.** 

"And then," said Alice, "Fanny would not 
have had her father to read her to sleep, and I 
should not have had my husband to comfort and 
bless me." 

"Yes," said James, "I should have come with 
my angry passions inEamed, and my mind stupe- 
fied, and even you and Fanny could not have 
made me feel as I do now. I thank God, that I 
made that promise to you, Alice; it is that which 
has saved me. I had better have let those books 
alone, and been studying the Bible with you and 
Fanny. I had a sort of curiosity to know what 
these infidels had to say, but I have suffisred 
enough from it." 

"And why," said Alice, "have you not told 
me that you were unhappy?" 

"Because," said James, "I could not bear 
that you should know that I doubted for a mo- 
ment whether our religion was true; and then, 
whenever I saw you and the children, I felt bet- 
ter; it seemed as if I caught some of the strength 
of your faith. This has been my state of mind 
for months." 
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** You have/* said Alice, " for some time been 
studying all on one side of the question; let us 
now study the other together. Let the past be 
forgotten." 

** All, "said James, "except the good lessons 
we may learn from it ; and to-morrow shall be the 
beginning of a happier life to us." 



CHAPTER X. 

WE ARE ACCOUNTABLE FOjR OUR OPINIONS. 

** I have thought of a way," said Alice to her 
husband the next morning, " of doing something 
to earn some money. I shall take an infant to 
nurse. I know a lady who would be glad to put 
her child under my care." 

'* But, Alice," said her husband, "you have 
already too much to do. I cannot consent to it." 
His wife, however, succeeded at last in convinc- 
ing him that she was equal to the undertaking, 
and it was settled that she should take the child. 
James, as was agreed upon the night before, took 
Fanny to ride. While they were gone, the doc- 
tor called in, when Alice mentioned to him her 
wish to take a child to nurse. He expressed his 
astonishment at her adding to her labors. She 
then frankly told him the whole story of the rise 
and progress of her husband's skepticism, of the 
influence which Ralph Vincent had exercised 
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over his mind, of his dismission from the office, 
and of his present unhappy slate of mind. Hap- 
oily for Alice and her husband, the physician was 
a truly religious man. He was an enlightened 
Christian; he had studied the subject faithfully; 
he had himself passed through that perilous sea- 
son of doubt which many thinking minds have 
experienced; he was possessed of the arguments 
against as well as for a faith which he now held 
with an unwavering assurance; he was a humble, 
earnest Christian. ** If," said he to Alice, ** your 
husband continues to use his powers faithfully 
upon the subject, only taking a fair view of both 
sides of the question, you need have no fear for 
the result. He has hitherto looked at only one 
side; we must now lead him to take a view of 
the other;" and he promised Alice to take the 
first good opportunity of conversing with her hus- 
band upon the subject. 

In the aflcrnoon Dr. Howell came in to see 
how his little patient bore her ride. He found 
her better for it. *'0," said the child, ** I am 
sure 1 shall not complain of being sick if I can 
go to ride with father. Indeed I think my sick 
chamber is a happy place. I have more pleas- 
ures than a great many well children." 

*' I find," said the doctor to Alice, " that Mrs. 
West will be very glad to have you take her little 
boy to nurse." 

** I am sorry enough," said James, ** that my 
wife is obliged to add to her labors at this time, 
and I think it is very hard that a man should be 
punished for his opinions. Do you think, sir, that 
a man should be blamed for what he thinks.^" 
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** I would not punish a man for his opinions," 
said the doctor, ** for this is no way to reform 
him; but I think that to a certain extent a man 
is accountable for his opinions." 

"Why, sir, how can a man help what he 
thinks upon a subject?" 

''Opinions," said Dr. Howell, ** are the result 
of facts and probabilities which have been pre- 
sented to our minds upon any given subject. It 
depends much upon ourselves whether we know 
all or only a part of the facts and probabilities 
which relate to a subject, and, consequently, 
whether our opinions are fairly made up or not. 
Some people have not the leisure or means to 
investigate for themselves, and they are easily 
made dupes by those who, having a little more 
knowledge than they have, can impose upon their 
ignorance and credulity. Let those people simply 
resolve, that, till they are able to judge of both 
sides of this question involving their eternal inter- 
ests, they will not relinquish that instinctive be- 
lief in a future life which seems to be the inherit- 
ance of every man. If a judge is to try a cause 
which relates only to a paltry sum of money, he 
is bound to hear the evidence on each side of the 
question, to take into consideration every circum- 
stance of the case before he decides upon it; and 
shall a man, upon the most solemn and important 
question that can be presented to him, one which 
involves an interest, not only to others but to him- 
self, which makes all other interests comparatively 
unimportant, think himself at liberty to decide 
against it without the closest and most extensive 
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Study of the subject? Shall he resign his inherit- 
ance and that of all his fellow beings, without the 
fullest and most satisfactory evidence, that the in- 
strument which gave it to him and them is forg- 
ed?" 

"Surely not," said James; "but he perhaps 
thinks that his own interest and feelings will se- 
cure him from giving too much weight to the 
arguments against his religion when it is at- 
tacked." 

"That is not always the case," replied the 
doctor; "men are apt to demand an unques- 
tioned certainty with regard to their most pre- 
cious possessions; a certainty which it is unrea- 
sonable for our limited vision to demand; and 
this creates a great sensitiveness to the slightest 
objections that can be made to their faith. They 
are like jealous lovers, who, having given up the 
holy ground of faith, the essential in every noble 
affection, become the sport of any weak or inter- 
ested person who wishes to govern their opinions. 
Thus the pleadings of their own hearts, early 
impressions, the voice of mankind, all that should 
be allowed as arguments in favor of what they 
wish to believe, become grounds of doubt and 
suspicion, from the very fear lest they should 
overrate their value." 

" I cannot say," replied James, " that the rea- 
sonings of the infidels have convinced me ; but they 
have perplexed me. I cannot answer all their ob- 
jections. I have been disgusted at much that I have 
heard from them; but I think there is a good deal 
of sense in Miss Wright's Lectures, though I can- 
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not be satisfied that she is right. Lately my mind 
seemed to be coming back to my wife's opinions; 
but this injustice of my employer is rather in fa- 
vor of what Ralph says of the Christians, that they 
will always abuse whatever power they have. " 

** Is it only Christian men that abuse power.?'* 
asked Dr. Howell. ''I will set aside the question of 
its being right or wrong that one should refuse to 
employ infidels in his office, and grant that it is 
an abuse of power, and that Christians have often 
persecuted others; are not men all over the world 
disposed to abuse power when they possess it? 
In order to make this argument of any worth, 
you must prove that the religion they profess 
leads to an abuse of power." 

**But," said James, "he does this in the name 
of religion, and in defence of it." 

**That may only prove that he does not under- 
stand the true spirit of his religion, and that he 
is not, not that he is, a Christian." 

**But how shall we find out what is Christian- 
ity? These men, who persecute for opinion, call 
themselves Christians; and what is their religion 
worth if it does not influence their conduct?" 

** To the first question I answer," said the doc- 
tor, **that you must find out for yourself what is 
Christianity by a careful and humble study of its 
spirit, as displayed in the life and words of its 
Founder. And to your second question, I an- 
swer, that it is nothing against any principle or any 
system, that it does not always influence its advo- 
catea in the way in which it is intended it should. 
7 
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Would you object to all systems of education, 
because no one of them invariably ans^wers the 
purpose for which it is designed? Would you 
deny the great principle of truth, because its ad- 
vocates are sometimes false ? Every moral system 
and every moral principle must, from its very na- 
ture, leave men free to choose whether they will 
act according to its dictates or not." 

** I would ask, sir," said James, ** how far you 
hold a man accountable for his opinions?" 

** Just so far (and no farther)," answered the 
doctor, ** as he has honestly and faithfully xised all 
the means in his power to form correct views. 
Has he entered upon the subject with a desire to 
discover the truth, or (to use Miss Wright's own 
words) has he sought for truth as a jewel to be 
foundy not to be coined ; not with a view to find 
arguments in favor of a previous opinion or on 
one side of the question, but the simple truth as 
it is? So far as he comes short of this, he is 
blameworthy." 

''But how few men or women can do this," 
replied James. 

** Remember, I said all the means in his power j^' 
answered the doctor. ** Men who read infi- 
del books can of course read otlier books; they 
iifrho study arguments against the Christian reli- 
gion can, if they choose, study arguments in its 
favor; and men who go to hear infidel preaching 
can go and listen to the preaching of Christian 
ministers." 

** There are some men," said James, **who 
can read no religious book except the Bible, and 
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they read that with a superstitious feeling which 
prevents their forming an opinion ; and when that 
is attacked, and they lose their reverence for that, 
they know not where to go." 

** Let them take this very book and read only 
the four Gospels as they would if they were found 
in any other book; and then see if they do not think 
it more difhcult to believe that they are false, than 
that they are true. I would almost say, let them 
determine not to believe, but yet let them judge 
fairly of the internal evidence of their truth, and 
they could hardly escape being convinced. Let 
me ask if you have ever so read this book? not 
by separate chapters, but as a whole, as you would 
examine a document that was questioned ; in that 
state of mind, in which, if you were on a jury 
where a man was tried for his life, you would 
read and study any thing relating to the question ? 
Have you examined this whole subject as you 
would, if upon your decision depended the life 
or death of a fellow being?" 

After a short silence James replied, ** I have 
been very serious in my inquiries, but I must con- 
fess 1 have listened too much to the pleadings 
against the cause. I thought I was well ac- 
quainted with the arguments in its favor." 

** If you had been," said the doctor, "you 
would not, I think, have been so much shaken 
in your opinions as I fearyou have been. /You 
have spoken of Miss Wright's book. I will 
recommend a book to you which I think you will 
find more conclusive than hers. In the two 
volumes of Dr. C banning 's works, which I will 
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lend to you, you will find, I think, more logical 
argument and more true eloquence in favor of 
religion, than Miss Wright can boast of against 
it. The Dudleian Lecture, and the Sermons in 
the last volume upon the Evidences of Christian- 
ity, I would particularly recommend; and when 
you have read them, I think you will perceive the 
difference between argument. and assertion, be- 
tween indiscriminate abuse and sober reason, be- 
tween a ranting vindication of the rights of man 
and a calm survey of, and a fervent pleading for, 
his highest interests. I do not impugn Miss 
Wright's motives; I believe her honest and bene- 
volent. But she dwells on the surface of the sub- 
jects she treats. She is consistent with her own 
principles, and makes what she can see and meas- 
ure the sum total of her faith, except in those 
instances where her own nature asserts its rights 
and, in spite of her, leads her to the infinite. 
She acknowledges some principles which lie at 
the foundation of all religion; and she has bor- 
rowed, perhaps unawares, what is best in her 
book from the very system she derides and calum- 
niates. But I fear, that, while I am preaching 
here, my patients may think I am neglecting the 
duties of my own profession." And he hurried 
off. 

The effect of this conversation upon James's 
mind was very beneficial; it helped him to ar- 
range his thoughts, which had been so long in 
a disturbed and unhappy state. The temporary 
reserve between him and his wife had vanished 
entirely ; and this seemed to remove a weight from 
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his mind. When he compared his present state 
of feeling with what it had been for some months 
past, he found, although he could not avoid cen- 
sure from his conscience, that he was still far hap- 
pier than he had been through this cheerless pe- 
riod. His anger towards his employer had ceas- 
ed; he felt the spirit of opposition to Christianity, 
which Ralph had infused into his mind, die away 
as he drew nearer to his wife and children. " This 
surely," he said to himself, *' is real; here is no 
need of argument; this is the embodied spirit of 
religion. Here will I study faithfully the word of 
God, imploring his help and his guidance." Alice 
was by his side watching the expression of his 
countenance. She seemed to know what was in 
his heart without his speaking. They fell upon 
their knees together, and James poured forth in 
the unstudied language of genuine prayer, the 
fervent desire of his soul for a more realizing 
sense of the existence and presence of the Great 
Being, whom he addressed, — a clearer knowledge 
of his nature and moral character, — and a deeper 
and holier love towards him, than he had ever be- 
fore known. He prayed for his guidance in the 
ftudy of his holy word, and for that humble and 
teachable state of mind, which should fit him for 
the reception of truth, and which should one 
day be rewarded by his being received as the 
true and faithful disciple of his Son Jesus Christ. 
7* 
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Chapter XI. 

THE THINGS UNSEEN ARE REAL. 

Thet who know not the fulness and depth of 
the stream of love which is opened in a mother's 
heart at the birth of her own children, may per- 
haps think that Alice received the infant she was 
to nurse, only as an added care, which hard ne- 
cessity obliged her to submit to. On the contrary, 
in the morning when the unconscious stranger 
was brought to her, she pressed it to her bosom, 
and said, with a look of the tenderest pity, ** Poor 
little thing, your own mother's heart aches at 
parting with you, and surely I will be as a mother 
to you;" and from this moment the arms of her 
love never quitted her little charge. Let us for a 
moment contemplate the scene which their humble 
abode now presented. Their darling child, their 
first-born, their fairest and loveliest, was withering 
and fading like a bhghted flower. The father of 
the family was stripped of his means of support, 
his character was questioned, his mind injured, 
his spirit cast down. His excellent wife, at the 
time when the cares of the nursing mother were 
according to the law of nature terminating, was 
obliged to resume them and draw anew upon the 
fountains of her life for a being not, like her own 
child, a part of herself. And was not Alice 
troubled and disheartened? No; her eye beamed 
bright and her step was free and elastic, as when 
in her childhood she chased butterflies in her 
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father's field. Was it, that she did not think, that 
she did not feel? O no; it was, that she saw 
beyond this visible scene; a heavenly hope, a 
holy love, was in her heart. She trusted that 
her husband's soul was returning from the gloomy 
regions of unbelief to the calm sunshine of his 
Christian home ; she hoped that her dear Fanny 
would recover, and be the comfort and stay of 
her declining years. With this hope she could 
" outwatch the stars," and not faint; she could 
labor all day, and not complain; for a boundless, 
unutterable love was her support, and inspired 
her with an inexhaustible strength. When some 
friend, who did not look into her soul and who 
wondered at her cheerfulness, asked hep if she 
was prepared to part with her precious Fanny, she 
would answer them, '^ I think the best preparation 
for the future, whether it be joy or sorrow, is the 
right performance of the duties of the present. I 
hope still for the life of my child; but, if God 
wills it otherwise, I trust that he will give me 
the strength I shall need for my trial." 

The evening of the day after Doctor Howell's 
conversation with James, he brought him the 
Sermons he had promised him. While he was 
pointing out the discourses which he wished him 
to read first, and making some remarks upon 
them, Ralph came in. He had not seen James 
since the evening they were dismissed from the 
printing-office; and he began to apprehend that 
he should lose his convert after all. ** I fear," 
said he, in rather a supercilious tone, and cast' 
ing his eye on the book^ ** you are so engaged 
that I should be an intruder." 
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'' Not at all," said James; '' I should like that 
you should hear what Doctor Howell thinks upon 
some of your opinions." 

'* O, I am used to having ray opinions abused," 
said Ralph. '* I suppose I know all that the doc- 
tor has to say." And he seated himself and 
stretched out his legs and folded his arms, as if 
he was prepared for any thing that might be said. 

*'I should never abuse opinions, unless I wish- 
ed to confirm them," said the doctor. 

**It may be," said Ralph, **that you agree 
with me; gentlemen of your profession are more 
disposed to free inquiry than those of other pro- 
fessions. You notice facts, and judge by your 
senses, the only means by which we actually know 
any thing." 

** How do you come to that conclusion?" asked 
the doctor. 

**By the use of my own reason." 

"Can you tell me the form, color, or taste of 
your reason?" said the doctor. 

** It is not necessary that I should," answered 
Ralph. " I know that I have reason, and th^t 
is enough." 

"You see," said Doctor Howell, "that you 
have already acknowledged the existence of 
something that is not the object of your senses; 
and you cannot pursue this argument without re- 
ferring to faculties and existences that are not, 
and cannot be, proved by the senses." 

Ralph thought a minute, and then said, "I 
think that was not a fair question. We have a 
consciousness by which we know things with cer- 
tainty." 
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" And yet Miss Wright, your great authority, 
says that all knowledge is derived from possi- 
tive sensation. So my question, according to 
her, was a fair one; and I have a right to a'^k 
you, what is the shape and color of a thought. 
You must then acknowledge, that there do exist 
things not cognizable by the senses; or tell me 
how reason, hope, fear, and all moral and intel- 
lectual qualities look; or else you must deny their 
existence." 

**For argument's sake," answered Ralph, ** I 
will agree to this; but you cannot deny that our 
knowledge of these faculties is, as Miss Wright 
says, derived from accumulated sensation." 

** If you mean, that if a person could neither 
see, hear, taste, smell, nor feel, he would know 
nothing, you assert what you cannot prove. If 
such a being did exist, you could only be sure 
that' he would not have the knowledge that the 
senses alone can teach ; it would not follow that 
be was possessed of no knowledge, and no con- 
sciousness, not derived from the senses, and 
which, not having the use of the senses, he 
could not communicate; just as you could not be 
sure that a man was not a painter, who had no 
materials and no instruments for painting. The 
fact that all our knowledge begins with the senses, 
is no proof that we have not and cannot have any 
other. The question at issue is, whether we have 
not, in fact, a knowledge of, and a belief in, many 
things which are not objects of the senses." 

Ralph could not deny this, and the doctor pro- 
ceeded. ' * I think then, that the argument against 
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religion, that we can believe only what is the ob- 
ject of our senses, and that as we cannot see God 
we cannot believe in him, must be given up." 

** But,*' said Ralph, " we have a consciousness 
of truth, of virtue, of love, and of courage; we 
have a consciousness of our reason ; and so we 
know that these things exist." 

** And if," replied the doctor, ** my conscious- 
ness of the existence of visible things and invisible 
truths leads me to the conviction of the existence 
of a Creator, a Father of our spirits, as well as 
Former of our bodies, why is not my ground as 
tenable as yours ? My observation of visible things, 
as far as I can understand them, teaches me that 
tbere is no effect without an adequate cause; this 
leads me to believe in a Great First Cause. The 
invisible truths, of which I have a consciousness, 
and which you acknowledge as existing, lead me 
to the belief of the existence of other spiritual 
realities. You must either deny the existence of 
any thing that is not the object of the senses, or 
you must acknowledge the reasonableness of my 
faith." 

**Why, here is a difference, and this is the 
ground that we hold; we believe as far as facts 
lead us, and no farther. We know that there is 
such a thing as truth, virtue, love, hope, &c. We 
know that certain things take place in the visible 
world; we have nothing to do with mysteries." 

** You know," answered the doctor, ** a certain 
number of facts, and you believe continually in 
mysteries." 

** Believe in mysteries! that I don't." 
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** Yes, certainly you do. You would put a lit- 
tle seed not larger than the end of your finger into 
the ground, and you would believe that it would 
in time become an immense tree under which we 
all might find shelter; and yet this is a mystery. 
You said at the beginning of our conversation, 
that gentlemen of our profession are more inclin- 
ed than others to your views. It may be so; but 
I must be allowed to say, that, if this is true, it 
proves our vanity and shortsightedness. It is not 
the tendency of the profession itself. The effect 
upon my own mind of every step, that I have 
gained in a knowledge of the structure and laws 
of the human frame, has been to teach me, that 
there is an inexplicable, mysterious power that 
moves the whole machine. The birth of every 
child is a holy mystery, a miracle to me. The 
anatomist knows a few more facts, and he, there- 
fore, better than an ignorant man, knows that 
there is a mysterious agency that must have so 
beautifully and wonderfully ordered and harmon- 
ized the exquisite machine of the human body. It 
appears to me, that the manifestations of design in 
a single organ might convert the most stubborn 
atheist." 

** I suppose," said Ralph, "that there must be 
some cause or other for every thing; but what 
that cause is, I know not; whether it is a Being 
that cares for the work it has produced, I know 
not." 

*' It is enough for my argument," said the doc- 
tor, ** that you feel compelled to acknowledge that 
there must be a Creative Power " 
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*' But I assert, " said Ralph, '^ that as we do not, 
and cannot know any thing about this Power, we 
have nothing to do with it. The attempts that 
men have made in all times to understand what 
this power is, and the arrogance with which all 
have pretended that they alone held the truth, 
have been the cause of more than half the sin and 
misery in the world. Among all men you find 
some object of worship ; some worship stocks and ^ 
stones; some the sun, moon, and stars; some the 
spirits of rivers, or of the winds, or of the woods; 
and all think their worship the true one, just as 
much as the Christians do theirs." 

**You have now acknowledged a very impor- 
tant fact in favor of the reality of the ground of 
religion," said the doctor. 

"How? "said Ralph. 

** If all men of all times have worshipped some- 
thing invisible (for all idols are representatives of 
an invisible power,) it is a strong argument in 
favor of the reality of spiritual existences. It is a 
very powerful argument in favor of the existence 
of unseen things, that among all men, from those 
in the most savage state to the most refined, there 
has been a belief in invisible things and a future 
life." 

**A11 priestcraft!" said Ralph; "the priests 
have always found it for their interest that the peo- 
ple should believe in these things; for, of course, 
they, as the expounders of the mysteries of the 
faith, must possess great power, and that is what 
all men court." 

"But," replied the doctor, "on what could 
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they ground this power, but the readiness of men 
to believe in the invisible ? and why is this readi- 
ness universal? and how comes it, if this is a 
contrivance only of priests, that the same trick 
should be played all over the world ? Remember, 
I am not arguing now for the truth of any particu- 
lar form of faith; but to prove the fact, that the 
religious sentiment is natural to man, and that the 
whole history of man attests it. The fact, that 
there have always been men who have abused 
this to their own purposes, is no argument against 
its existence; it only shows that these men un- 
derstood what was in human nature, and knew 
how to turn it to their own purposes." 

**0, I grant," said Ralph, "that men are al- 
ways inclined to be superstitious; they like ghost 
stories; but they may easily find what the ghosts 
are made of, if they join the free inquirers." 

"Iffrecinquiry," answered the doctor, ''means 
fair and fiill iand faithful inquiry, they would find 
that all superstition is grounded upon an original 
principle in the nature ^of man, which leads him 
to reach after the infinite, to believe in the invisi- 
ble, and to hold this part of his nature, his own 
spiritual being, as more real and incontestable, 
that what his weak and uncertain senses can 
teach him. Faithful inquiry would convince him, 
that, although superstition is as childish as the 
belief which makes an infant think its mother 
can give it the moon, it yet has in it the germ of 
a living faith, which after-life and its opening fac- 
ulties shall not deceive." 

**Well," said Ralph, rather impatiently, "I 
8 
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came to ask you, James, if you were disposed to 
take a place in our office, for I have entered the 
office of the * Free Enquirer,' and I think I can 
get you a good place if you are disposed to take 
it." 

** No," said James; **I have resolved not to 
enter into their employ." 

Ralph said good night, rather abruptly, and 
left them. 

** The weather is so fine," said the doctor, 
''that I prefer when visiting my patients to walk 
rather than ride ; my horse is therefore at your 
service, and to-morrow I shall send him; and if 
he should do you more good, my little Fanny, 
than his master has done, why, I will not promise 
that I shall not be jealous of him." He bade 
them good night, and left them with the feeling 
in their hearts, that he was to them a physician 
to their souls as truly as to their bodies. 



Chapter XII. 

THE CREDULITY OF UNBELIEF. 

Jane loved her cousin Alice very tenderly, and 
her disinterested nature had sincerely rejoiced in 
the thought that she was possessed of a happiness 
which in her own case was not to be hoped for. 
She had believed that the love of James and Alice 
was founded upon the basis of a common faith. 
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She knew that Ralph was making -every effort to 
undermine James's religious belief; but, unmoved 
as she was in her own mind by all his arguments, 
she* had never really believed that he would suc- 
ceed with James. She well knew the character 
of Ralph, and his determination that every thing 
should bend to his wishes; and that this made him 
oflen give a false coloring to facts. She doubted 
the accuracy of the account he had given her 
of the state of James's views. She accordingly 
went to see Alice, and inquire into the affair 
for herself Alice gave her a simple and full ac- 
count of the causes of her husband's dismission 
from the printing-office, of his feelings and opin- 
ions, and of the present state of his mind. ''You 
know, Jane, that James has ever been one of those 
who milst have proof of every thing. Like Thomas, 
he must see the print of the nails. His heart is 
already a believer; and our good doctor is trying 
to convince him, that a right use of his reason 
will afford him satisfactory evidence of the truth 
of our religion. He has brought him Dr. Chan- 
ning's Sermons on the Evidences, and he has 
recommended to him to make a careful and faith- 
ful study of the history of Jesus as given by the 
Evangelists. Through these means I hope, and feel 
assured, that my husband's faith will yet be made 
whole. And yesterday, Jane, afler he had come 
home from taking our little Fanny to ride, I saw 
,him take the Bible and go into a room by himself. 
Once or twice, as I went in and out for some- 
thing, I just caught the expression of his counte- 
nance, and he appeared like a man that was read- 
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ing a story that he had never read before. Any 
one might have thought, as they looked at his 
face, that life or death depended upon the truth 
of what he was reading." 

"And surely," said Jane, **it is life or death 
that depends upon the truth of this story. O! 
could not Dr. Howell convert Ralph?" 

•*They held a long argument last evening," 
replied Alice, **and I thought that the doctor suc- 
ceeded in making some impression upon him. 
He obliged him to acknowledge one or two truths 
that he began with denying." 

**0! thank Heaven," said Jane. 

" I expect the doctor again this evening," con- 
tinued Alice. "I wish it might so happen that 
Ralph would fall in." 

**I shall see him in the course of the day," said 
Jane eagerly, ''and I will ask him to come here 
with me." She then bade good morning to her 
cousin and returned home. 

**Mother," said little Fanny, who entered soon 
after, ''I did not quite understand all that was 
said last evening as I was lying down in the bed- 
room ; but it appeared to me that Doctor Howell 
was trying to prove that there is a God." 

**It is true, my child; he was." 

"Is there any one," said Fanny, "who does 
not believe in God.'*" 

"Yes, my child." 

"Then I am sure they cannot think; why, I. 
feel as if I should have known it, even if you, 
mother, had not told me. While you were talk- 
ing, I was looking up at the moon; and I was 
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thinking that it could not hang up there so beau- 
tifully all by itself; that there must be, as you 
have told me there was, some great and goo(l 
Power who held it there. There was another 
reason that came into my mind; it is this happy 
feeling I have in my sick room. Why, mother, 
it does not seem a dull place at all to me. Some- 
times, when my body is in pain, and I can hardly 
move myself, I feel very happy. Even when you 
are away from me, I do not feel alone; and I am 
sure it must be, that God is with me then, and 
makes my heart so happy and strong." 

Jane came in the evening, accompanied by 
Ralph. He said as he entered, *' I hope I shall 
see that preaching doctor again; for I think he 
will not get the better of me in the argument to- 
night. 1 suppose you hope, Jane, that he will; I 
wish you would give up your superstition and 
listen to reason." With Ralph, this meant ' 'listen 
to me." As soon as Dr. Howell entered, Ralph 
began; *' As there are so many of the free inqui- 
rers, doctor, who yet believe in a First Cause, I 
will relinquish that argument to you; but I think 
you will have to give up the argument in favor of 
revealed religion." This he said with an air of 
great confidence, and as if he was sure of victory. 

Dr. Howell answered very quietly, ** I should 
be glad to hear your arguments; and if I can find 
no answer to them, I will give up and acknow- 
ledge I am conquered, and hope that some more 
worthy champion may take up the cause." 

** In the first place," said Ralph, ** we deny the 
truth of the miracles. We think, with Mr. Hume, 
8* 
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that it is a much more probable thing that a storj 
should be invented, than that the laws of nature 
should be violated. There may have been such a 
man as Jesus, but all the wonderful stories about 
^him ar^the inventions of his followers.** 

** Have you ever read Dr. Channing's remarks, 
in bis Dudleian Lecture, upon Hume's argument, 
or any other treatise in defence of the miracles? " 

"No," said Ralph. 

**Ayrc6 inquirer should read both sides, or he 
has hardly a right to his name. If you had read 
only those remarks, you would have learned that 
this argument of Hume proves too much. We have 
the book here, and we will refer to the very words. 

* This argument of Hume's,' says the writer, 

* proves too much, and therefore proves nothing. It 
proves too much ; for if I am to reject the strongest 
testimony to miracles, because testimony has often 
deceived me, whilst nature's order has never been 
found to fail, then I ought to reject a miracle, 
even if I should see it with my own eyes, and if 
all my senses should attest it, for all my senses 
have sometimes given false reports, whilst nature 
has never gone astray; and, therefore, be the cir- 
cumstances ever so decisive or inconsistent with 
deception, still I must not believe what I see, and 
hear, and touch, what my senses, exercised ac- 
cording to my most deliberate judgment, declare 
to be true. All this the argument requires; and 
it proves too much, for disbelief in the case sup- 
posed is out of our power, and is instinctively 
pronounced absurd; and, what is more, it would 
subvert that very order of nature on which the 
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argument rests; for this order of nature is learned 
only by the exercise of my senses and judgment, 
and if these fail me, in the most unexceptionable 
circumstances, then their testimony to nature is 
of little worth.' 

**In the preceding paragraph, Dr. Channing 
adduces another argument, which, to a believer in 
the existence of God, I should think would have 
great weight. He says; *If there is a Being 
higher than nature, the origin of all its powers 
and motions, and whose character falls under our 
notice and experience as truly as the creation, 
then there is an additional standard, to which 
facts and statements are to be referred: and 
works, which violate nature^s order, will still be 
credible, if they agree with the known properties 
and attributes of its author; because, for such 
works we can assign an adequate cause and suf- 
ficient reasons, and these are the qualities and 
conditions on which credibility depends.' " 

V This argument is not much to me," said 
Ralph; *' all these things I consider as dreams." 

** I cannot say so," said James; *' my reason 
teaches me that there is a God, a Creator; and I 
cannot help attaching certain attributes to him. 
I cannot help thinking, that, if there is a God, he 
must have a regard for the beings he has created, 
that he must be just and good." 

**And if," said the doctor, '* there is a Creator, 
and he is just and merciful, what is there strange 
or difficult in believing that he may interrupt the 
order of nature, which he himself has established 
for a beneficent purpose, when a more beneficent 
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purpose ij? answered by its interruption than by its 
continuance ? We see a peculiar call for this ex- 
ertion of his power, when men, from the very per- 
fection of his works, are induced to $top short of 
, the mighty hand that has set every thing in order, 
and worship the result instead of the cause." 

'* But we worship nothing," said Ralph! 

" I ask pardon; I must deny that. Miss 
Wright and other infidel writers recognise and 
deify nature, the law of nature, the order of 
things, as if it were a Supreme Power. Tliere is 
only this difference; they ascribe all things, visi- 
ble and invisible, to an unintelligent, unconscious 
something, a sort of blind, irresistible chance, a 
stern, unmeaning fate; while the Christian as- 
cribes law and order, the effects of intelligence, 
to an intelligent cause ; and consequently sees, in 
the laws of nature and the order of things, the 
evidences of an omnipotent intelligence, the w.orks 
and the government of the God of n:\ture; in 
short, the infidel believes in an omnipotent igno- 
rance, and the Christian in an omnipotent wis- 
dom." 

" But," said Ralph, "what has this to do with 
the question of miracles?" 

^^AVhy, much; all that a Christian demands;" 
answered the doctor. ** If we acknowledge a 
Power superior to nature, then what objection is 
there to believing in miracles? Admit design, 
and power to accomplish design, and then we 
have but two questions to ask; What was the de- 
sign of miracles, and. Is there sufficient historical 
evidence that they were actually performed?" 
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*'Ah, there's the rub," said Ralph; '*how 
can you prove the facts?" 

''It is impossible to do justice to such an argu- 
ment in a small compass," said Dr. Howell; ''but 
I will ask you a few questions. Do you doubt 
whether such a man as Jesus Christ really 
lived?" 

** Why, I suppose a man so called did live." 

"That such a man lived, and called himself 
the Messiah, and was crucified by Pontius Pilate, 
is a matter of history, and proved by the writings 
of those who were enemies of his religion. The 
next question is, What was his character and his 
conduct? What did he teach? What, in short, 
was his history ? Now we find four different ac- 
counts of the life of Jesus, written near enough to 
the time when he lived to have made it possible 
to detect and expose any false statements they 
might contain. They all agree in describing him 
as a model of the most perfect, of an unheard-of 
excellence ; while he declared himself to the 
Jews as the Messiah, still disdaining to avail 
himself of their selfish prejudices and narrow pre- 
conceptions of his character and mission. He 
stands all alone in unapproachable purity ; in- 
structing those who despised him; reproving the 
wicked though in power; comforting and blessing 
the poor, the afRicted, the forsaken; healing the 
sick, raising the dead, declaring to all a life to 
come, a day of future rewards and punishments. 
We see him foregoing all the comforts, all the 
pleasures of this world; devoting every moment 
of his existence to the promotion of the highest 
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interests of men, and finally laying down his life 
for them, by voluntarily submitting to an ignomin- 
ious death to prove the truth of his mission and 
bring them to God. We hear of him again, rising 
from the tomb, and declaring to his disciples, that 
he was going to his Father and their Father, and 
that they and all his true disciples should follow 
him. 

'•This story is told by four different men, 
agreeing in all essentials, and yet with such differ- 
ences in each narrative as might naturally hap- 
pen, which on this account increase the credi- 
bility of the whole, as they remove all suspicion of 
any preconcerted plan. If this story be true, we 
must believe in all that it teaches. If it be false, 
we have to believe that the most sublime, the 
only, model of perfect excellence, ever held up 
to the admiration of mankind, was drawn by 
impostors ; that the most exalted conception of 
moral truth, ever presented to man, was given by 
deceivers; who contrived this fiction and devoted 
themselves to the defence of it, not with any hope 
of worldly advantage, but with the certainty of 
persecution and the prospect of death for their 
reward. Surely if the infidels can believe this, 
they have a capacity of belief, a blind credulity, 
which exceeds that of the greatest enthusiast in 
religion ever known, nay, even of the wildest 
fanatics." 

Ralph fidgeted about, and strange to say, was 
not prepared with an answer. He had never 
read, he had never heard, any calm argument in 
defence of Christianity; all his learning, all his 
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skill, had been exercised in finding arguments 
against it. He was prepared for abuse, for per- 
secution, for any thing but reason. Ralph's self- 
conceit, which had eaten up all the better qualities 
of his nature, was most sorely fretted by being 
worsted in an argument in the presence of Jane, 
whom he yet hoped to convert to his own views, 
and of James, who had never been able to foil 
him in debate. Anger at last helped him to 
words. ** It's not worth while," said he, **to 
talk about these things with any one who can 
swallow down all the marvellous stories in the 
Bible. I can only say, like the poor negro, ' I 
won't believe any of them.' " 

*' Efforts at wit," said the doctor coolly, ** are 
very common and very easy upon religious sub- 
jects; but when Lord Bacon declared, *that he 
would rather believe all the fables of the Talmud 
and the Koran, than that this universal frame is 
without a mind,' he by his single name lefl a 
shield broad enough to defend any coward who 
might be frightened by the shafls of real wit, or 
the sticks and stones that the ill-furnished hands 
of the ignorant may cast at him on account of his 
belief" 

Ralph perceived that he had merely offended 
the doctor's taste; and he felt somewhat as the 
man does, who is convicted of a vulgarism or an 
impropriety in the presence of one of pure and 
refined manners and feelings. He made another 
effort at getting upon tenable ground. *'Look, 
sir," he said, with an oratorical air, '^ look at the 
whole history of the clergy, or rather at the 
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bloody story of priestcraft. Let the gloomy walls 
of the Inquisition reveal their frightful secrets. 
In whose name have all these enormities been 
committed?" 

** In the hallowed name of him," answered the 
doctor, ** whose whole life and every word denied 
and rebuked such deeds. In the name of the 
peaceful Jesus, who taught that all men are 
brethren, blood has been shed like rain; in the 
name of him, who denied himself, who refused all 
the distinctions of the world, who preached 
against earthly glory, who washed his disciples' 
feet, who declared that he came to minister to 
others; — in his meek and holy name, power has 
been usurped, the dearest rights of men have been 
trampled upon, wealth has been unjustly accu- 
mulated and expended upon lawless passions and 
sinful pleasures, while the poor, whom he came 
to save, have starved in the sight of the feast that 
they might not approach. Yes, these things, and 
worse than these, — cruelties not to be named, 
have been committed by men who have dared to 
call themselves Christians. I know all this well." 

** How then," said Ralph, '*can you vindicate 
such a system?" 

"Because I find," answered the doctor, "that 
for all these things the life and the teachings of 
Jesus, not only furnish no apology, but are in 
direct contradiction to them; and because I find 
further, that, in opposition to these traitors to the 
holy cause of Jesus, there is an innumerable 
army of those who have taken up the cross and 
followed their Master's steps, — who have relin- 
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quished for his sake all that life has to give, — 
who have suffered tortures without uttering a 
complaint, — who have died, rejoicing that they 
died for his religion. More than this, I see mil- 
lions humanized by faith in him. I see his min-^ 
isters all ovef the world, carrying comfort to the 
broken-hearted, giving instruction to the igno- 
rant, strength to the weak, and joy to the de- 
sponding. I see them calling the thoughtless to 
consider, the mistaken and erring to learn wis- 
dom, the sinful to repent. I see both these pic- 
tures; both are equally true. I have, however, 
a firm faith, that truth will yet conquer error; 
that the religion of Jesus, as it is in its origincd 
purity, will prevail. This is the system I defend, 
because I am convinced it is the truth." 

*^ It seems to me pretty plain," said Ralph, 
^* that, a system which produces such very op- 
posite effects must have something wrong in 
it; that it cannot, as you pretend, come from 
Heaven." 

** I come to no such result," said the doctor; 
" when I am satisfied, as I am from a faithful 
study of the history of Jesus Christ, that no evil 
effect can fairly be attributed to it, that his reli- 
gion sanctions no principle and no action that is 
not in strict conformity with the law of reason 
and the law of love, I see, in all the evil that ha9 
been done in his name, only a proof of the ten- 
dency of mankind to indulge their own selfish 
passions; and their power to do this necessarily" 
belongs to that moral freedom which is essential 
to virtue. Men cannot be constrained to be good 
9 
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or religious; it involves a contradiction in terms, 
goodness must be their free choice, and the effect 
of the highest and best use of their own powers." 

** Well," said Ralph, ** doctors will disagree. 
I can't say I'm satisfied, but it is too late to bring 
up any more arguments to-night." 

" There is, "said Doctor Howell, " one subject 
which I wish to discuss with you ; upon which, 
if you are a true disciple of Miss Wright, we es- 
sentially agree, and respecting which we may 
therefore end more to your satisfaction. It is the 
capacity of man for improvement, which she 
recognises as his distinguishing characteristic. I 
shall visit my little patient to-morrow evening, 
and should like to talk further with you then, if 
it is agreeable to you." 

Ralph bowed, and giving his arm to Jane with 
rather a dissatisfied look, said, ** Good night ; " 
and the little party broke up. 



Chapter XIII. 
RELIGION IS INFINITE PROGRESS. 

** If it had not been for affronting the doctor," 
said Ralph, as soon as he was fairly in the street, 
*' I would not have agreed lo endure another long, 
tedious prosing, such as we have had this eve- 
ning." 

** It has not been tedious to me," answered 
Jane. 
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'* O, you like inquiry meetings, prayer meet- 
ings, and all other long-faced meetings; but to 
me they are very tiresome, when I am unlucky 
enough to get into one. If you had not been in 
the room, I don't think I could have held out so 
long." 

** I am sorry," said Jane, ** that you had no 
better support for your patience. You intend to 
go to-morrow evening, I hope." 

** Yes, I suppose I must." 

Jane parted from Ralph with a heavy heart. 

** Where- now is my hope ?" she said. ** It 
should be, it must be, O God, grant it may hence- 
forward be, only in Thee." 

According to his promise, Ralph accompanied 
Jane the next evening to her cousin's. They 
found the doctor by the bed-side of little Fanny, 
trying to soothe and charm away, by his pleasant 
stories and lively conversation, some of the mo- 
ments of pain that his professional skill failed to 
relieve. ** O," said Fanny, as Ralph and Jane 
entered, " you are going to talk about religion 
again, I suppose. Do, mother, have the door 
wide open, so that I may hear all that is said; 
I cannot understand all^ but some of it I can; 
and I can bear my pain better while I am hear- 
ing people talk of interesting things." 

** You remarked," said Ralph, as he resumed 
his conversation with Dr. Howell, ** that you 
agree with Miss Wright in the belief of man's 
capacity for improvement. It appears to me that 
this truth, acknowledged and acted upon, may 
and will produce all the good results, which reli- 
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gion could effect; while it has none of the evils 
belonging to it which every religious creed has." 

*• I cannot agree with you," said the doctor, 
** that the principle of man's capacity for im- 
provement leads to as good results without as with 
religion. I think it naturally, and almost ne- 
cessarily, leads to religion. Without the idea of 
an indefinite, an infinite progress, the principle 
of improvement wants its vital support, and will 
hardly retain its power over us even in our pres- 
ent short existence. If what little of wisdom and 
excellence a man can gain in this world is to die 
with him, indolence, or a mistaken calculation 
of his own happiness will slacken or perhaps 
entirely check his efForts. But if he believes that 
every attainment he makes in knowledge and vir- 
tue is only an advancing step in an endless course 
of improvement, if he feels assured that no effort, 
not the smallest, is lost, he has a continual and 
ever-increasing stimulus to exertion." 

'* If," said Ralph, ** he has an enlarged benev- 
olence, he will find a sufficient motive for effort in 
his desire to improve the happiness of the whole 
human family. He himself, to be sure, has the 
advantage of whatever good he arrives at, only 
for. a short time ; but he bequeathes it to his race, 
and that is motive enough to a generous mind." 

•* Perhaps," said the doctor, '* to a truly noble 
mind this may be motive enough for very great 
exertion; but no one can labor with the same 
earnestness of soul for a finite, as for an infinite 
good; and let the rctce be as happy as it may, 
still no individual can enjoy in this life any but a 
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dying, unsatisfying happiness, if he is not a be- 
liever in immortality. All the heathen nations, 
in the midst of their darkest and wildest super- 
stitions, still had a belief in a future life; and 
this of itself is a strong argument in favor of its 
existence." 

** But you must," replied Ralph, ** acknowledge, 
that there is greater magnanimity in the virtue 
that looks for no reward, or for a very transient 
one, than in that which anticipates for every sac- 
rifice some future compensation." 

**No man," said the doctor, ** labors and suf- 
fers without a motive ; he must either gratify his 
own feelings at the time, or be assured of future 
enjoyment, or he will not act at all. The ques- 
tion is, what motive will lead to the greatest 
exertion, or rather, what happiness is worthy of 
the greatest effort. Now the greatest effort is 
the devotion, not only of a man's time, his health, 
his powers, but even of his life to his duty. Now, 
if this life is all, if there is to each individual no 
greater sood than life itself, and if there is no 
niture existence, surely he would be a fool to sac- 
rifice his life for any thing ; for this sacrifice can 
bring him no higher good than the one he resigns, 
and he would act without a motive, and this, we 
know, no man in his senses does; therefore a 
disbeliever in a future hfe wants the motive to 
the greatest exertion, the stimulus to the highest 
virtue." 

Ralph was silent; and the doctor continued. 
" Look into domestic life, look at every affection, 
look at every virtue, unconnected with a future 

9* 
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state; it wants elevation, it wants security. The 
mother, who sees in the first openings of the 
mind of her child the germs and promise of an 
immortal nature, must have a more enlarged, a 
more unfailing love for it, than that mother who 
looks upon it only as a little intelligent animal, 
whose extent of progress and whose sum of hap- 
piness she can easily reckon. Nature, at least 
the nature of man, is so unlimited, that even he' 
who does not helieve in immortality, in fact loves 
his child with an immortal love; but this is only 
one of those noble inconsistencies which betray 
the existence of the soul that he denies. Reason 
would teach such people to measure their affec- 
tion by the nature of what they love. It is so 
with all the other affections; they would become 
narrow and selfish as soon as the objects on which 
they were fixed were felt to be finite. It is so 
vnth every virtue; whence would spring its un- 
dying power, but from the belief that this life is 
only the school-time of existence, and that there 
is an unbounded futurity depending upon the 
manner in which we improve its opportunities 
and submit to its discipline? whence its un- 
faltering trust, its fearless heroism, but from the 
belief that death is not an extinction of life, but 
a new birth, an entrance upon a more perfect, a 
more glorious being? It is this hope, that ena- 
bles men to live and suffer with cheerfulness, or 
to die with courage and calmness." 

" It may be," said Ralph, "that a belief in a 
future life has oflen a good effect upon the minds 
of men ; but this does not prove it to be well found- 
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ed. The expediency of religion, its safety, and 
its utility are often urged; but these are mean 
and selfish reasons, and do not form a sufficient 
argument for its truth." 

* * That is true, ** answered the doctor ; * * but they 
surely come in confirmation of other arguments. 
If a belief in a future life gives elevation and 
constancy to man's highest and purest affections; 
if it animates and ennobles every virtue ; if it opens 
to him the widest sphere of thought and intellec- 
tual energy; if it conquers the fear of death; — all 
these facts fiirnish strong presumptive evidence 
in favor of its truth." 

" I do not," said Ralph ** see the use of all these 
speculations and reasonings; they are employ/ed 
for every and for any purpose, and people always 
make out to prove the thing they wish, be it 
what it may. My senses enable me to ascertain 
certain facts, and so far I know, and no farther; 
all beyond these facts is dreaming, nothing else." 

''I insist upon it," replied the doctor, ''that 
you yourself prove by that very remark, that you 
do believe many things that you cannot thus 
prove. You say, that all that is not fact is a 
dream; you cannot call that a fact, but a deduc- 
tion simply of your reason from facts." Now I 
acknowledge the value of these facts as fully as 
you do, but my observation of facts brings me to 
a different conclusion; and I might, I think, call 
your conclusion a dream, with at l^ast as good 
reason, as you can mine." 

"How can you prove that?" said Ralph. 

'' Perhaps I cannot prove it; but I may show k 
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to be most probable. We will, if you please, 
return to our first argument; the capacity of man 
for improvement. Now it is a fact that all other 
animals are born without this capacity, or they 
possess it, if at all, in a very inferior degree, and to 
a limited extent. The beaver makes his house, 
and the bee his cell, exactly as all other beavers 
and bees have done before them; there is no 
progress in their history, all beavers and bees are 
alike. But there is nothing in the nature of man 
that indicates a law that says, Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther. Men are nowhere alike ; they 
exhibit every degree of moral and intellectual 
attainment, from the lowest to the highest; or 
\ rather they show, that in their.capacity for improve- 
ment there is no highest or lowest, but some- 
thing indefinite, something infinite. These arc 
facts, undeniable facts, relating to the nature of 
man; from hence the Christian philosopher draws 
the conclusion, that his nature, his destiny, is infi- 
nite. Again, the animal necessarily attains to the 
perfection of its nature, whereas the progress of a 
human being depends upon his own free effort. 
This capacity of infinite improvement and free 
agency, this free power of striving af\er infinite 
perfection, is the characteristic endowment of 
man, which raises him above animal nature to 
the kingdom of spirits. The universal law of 
progression, which in the inferior creation assigns 
to every species of beings a certain degree of 
perfection which they must attain and cannot 
surpass, this same divine law applies also to man ; 
not as a necessary impulse, but as a moral pre- 
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cept; and not only as a general regulation for 
the whole race, but as an injunction adapted to 
the capacity and wants of each individual. The 
Creator has made it to depend on the free will of 
each human being, to rise in endless perfection 
by virtue, or to sink by passion even below the 
brutes. The destination of man for free and 
infinite improvement is manifest in all his mental 
endowments; in his innate longing aAer a state 
of perfection and happiness unattainable in this 
life ; in his intellect which is capable of unlimited 
enlargement; in the power of his affections to 
ascend in devotion to the Father of spirits ; and 
in his free will, which enables him to rise above 
every earthly condition and desire, and above 
every degree of excellence he has hitherto at- 
tained. Thus you perceive, that the fact of 
man's capacity for improvement leads my reason 
to a belief in the religious principle, which essen- 
tfally consists in his capacity and destination for 
an infinite progress beyond this life." 

**Ah," said Ralph, "when you get into that 
undiscovered country, we part company. These 
are happy dreams, but I am no dreamer." 

"And yet," said the doctor, "you acknow- 
ledge man's capacity for indefinite improvement, 
and so does Miss Wright. How then can you 
limit it to this life? How can you avoid seeing 
in it the pledge and preparation for an immortal 
life? In all other created beings, you find an 
adaptation of their capacities and desires to the 
purposes and end of their existence; why should 
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we not believe that there is an equal perfection in 
the nature of man? And surely, if death is the 
extinction of life, he of all beings is the most 
imperfect, the most miserable. Well may he call 
death the king of terrors, who does not believe in 
a future life." 

" Cowards may," said Ralph; ** but to a brave 
man, who fears not the short pain he must endure, 
it is merely a quiet sleep at the end of a long day. 
He who has nothing to hope, has nothing to 
fear." 

" True courage," answered the doctor, ** is an 
intelligent principle, not a blind impulse. And 
the unbeliever in a future life, who calmly resigns 
the present which is the greatest good he ac- 
knowledges, bears witness unawares to the exist- 
ence of the immortal principle within him, which 
alone could be capable of such a sacrifice." 

** Now you are in the land of spirits again," 
said Ralph; "but it is time to wish pleasant 
dreams to all. I can dream only when I am 
asleep;" and with this smart saying, as he con- 
sidered it, he departed with Jane. 



Chapter XIV. 

THE SEPARATION. 



The discussions that Jane had listened to 
between Ralph and the doctor had convinced 
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her of the perfect hopelessness of any change in 
his views. She had long felt persuaded that it 
was right and best for her to be separated from 
him entirely. She said nothing to him on the 
subject during her walk home, as she wished to 
avoid a scene that she felt herself unequal to 
bear. Her own mind had been strengthened and 
enlightened by what she had heard, and she felt, 
what she had never before experienced, a courage 
to do in this case what she was satisfied it was 
right should be done. The thought of the pain 
it would give Ralph soflened her feelings towards 
him ; and when she broke the silence that she had 
maintained till they had reached her door, by 
bidding him good night, it was in a tone of unus- 
ual tenderness. 

" Why, dear Jane," said Ralph, " that 'Good 
night ' should mean * Walk in';" and he kept her 
hand and was about entering. 

*' No, Ralph; I am fatigued, I cannot ask you 
to walk in." 

Ralph seemed resolved to enter. *'You must 
not come in," she said; **ffood night, Ralph! 
we must part now;" and she hurried into the 
house. 

Ralph could hardly tell the reason, but he felt 
greatly disturbed. ** Why," said he to himself, 
''Jane spoke to me as if she really loved me; and 
yet, if she does, how is it that she will not marry 
me ? It is strange that she can make such a point 
of my believing as she does. How kindly, how 
tenderly, and yet how sorrowfully she said * Grood 
night.' It 's a pity I could not be turned into a 
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Christian, to please her and my father. I wish 
I was like Jane ; I am not good enough for her, 
that's true. Heigh ho! that preaching doctor 
has made me nervous; I must take something to 
screw me up again." Ralph took his usual night- 
cap as he called it, and awoke in the morning the 
same vain and conceited being as ever. 

The next time Ralph called to see Jane, he 
was told that she was gone into the country, and 
had lefl for him a letter. 

" Dear Ralph, 

'*You are indeed dear to me, too dear, yon 
well know it; we have loved each other from our 
childhood, but we must part; a higher duty, a 
holier love than any mortal should inspire, com- 
mands it. I must not speak of my rebellious 
heart; He who has made it so tender, will, I 
trust, forgive its weakness, and accept the sacri- 
fice I now make, and give me the strength I so 
much need. I never could be happy as your 
wife; the bond between us would want the sanc- 
tion of Him who is the source of all true affection; 
you could not unite with me in praying for his 
blessing, for you do not believe in Him. In my 
highest duty, in my purest happiness, I should be 
separated from my husband. I feel assured thi^ 
my best affections must be immortal; you believe 
only in time, and can love me only with a limited 
love. Ralph, this is not an equal affection. I 
could not be satisfied with the love of an unbe- 
liever. I believe I have a soul, a never-dying 
soul. I believe that you have one also; if we 
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were married, our souls ought to mingle together 
and become as it were one; then we could look 
with calmness upon the certain decay and change 
of these frail bodies, for that within us which 
was the source and life of our love, would be 
growing stronger and stronger, and becoming 
more pure for ever. But this belief, which would 
be the substantial happiness of my life, my every- 
day joy and support, would be to you a dream. 
This would, this indeed does, make a gulf be 
tween us. What, according to your views, do 
you love in me? My fading cheek, that your fan- 
cy has been pleased with, a form that youthful 
recollections have endeared to you ; a something 
which you see and hear, and which is pleasing to 
you; but this is passing away so fast that you 
really love a spectre, an unreal thing. For what 
your senses can discover of roe will soon have van- 
ished from this world, and you believe in nothing 
beyond. I must love something real and endur- 
ing. I must be loved for what is real, unchang- 
ing, immortal in myself. I cannot be willing to 
be loved as a flower, that is plucked in the morn- 
ing and cast away in the evening; I cannot give 
an undying love to a dying thing, — neither can 
you; if there is no soul, no futurity, no eternity, in 
our love, there is no reality in it to me. 

** These feelings and opinions have produced a 
settled conviction in my mind, that it is my duty 
to separate myself entirely from you. I must not 
dwell upon the pain this effort gives me. 1 was 
an orphan when our love for each other began; 
I had no brother or sister; you know how my 
10 
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heart has clung to you; how jou have taken the 
place of every other earthly relation and affection. 
The love, that most women divide among many 
near and dear friends, has in ray case been stored 
up for one, for you alone. I have given you my 
heart in its youth, in its first glow, in all the 
strength of its love, as God gave it to me. You 
then need not be told what it costs me to part 
from you, to give up the dearest hope of my life, 
and to cast myself into the solitude we feel when 
there is no one to whom we may devote our 
whole hearts. Let the thought, dear Ralph, of 
my sufferings give you at least the sad comfort 
that you do not suffer alone, and let it, — O how 
fervently do I pray Heaven it may ! — let it lead 
you to think more seriously of that religion, of 
that belief in a future life, which requires our 
separation. Look into your own soul, — indeed 
you have one, an ondying soul, — O look into it; 
call upon it, and it will declare to you its own 
rights, it will reveal itself to you. O, if your love 
for me is what mine has ever been for you, you 
must feel as if there was something within you that 
is not of this earth, a something that cannot die; 
if you do not cast off in a da}* the remembrance 
of your old playmate, of your tenderest friend, of 
one whom you would have made your wife, if this 
remembrance, and this early love still clings to 
your heart, O let it teach you that there is some- 
thing spiritual within you, something that shall 
live again when these bodies die. If, Ralph, by 
the sacrifice not only of my earthly happiness but 
oven of my life, I could waken your slumber- 
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ing soul to a belief in itself, in its own immor- 
tality, suffering would become unutterable joy, 
and death would be a new life to me. 

"And now farewell! dear Ralph, farewell! — 
May that Being, whom you do not believe in, still 
bless you, and one day bring you to himself. 
May that love, which you slight and turn away 
from, yet constrain you to throw yourself into its 
protecting arms, and, as a penitent child, may 
you yet be received and comforted. My prayers 
will go up to his mercy-seat with every rising and 
every setting sun, that you may be saved. Surely 
this hope and this love I may yet indulge. Again 
farewell! 

" Ever your true friend, 

*'Jane." 

Ralph felt smitten to the heart by this letter. 
The pure love for himself, the heroic devotion 
to principle, which it manifested, for a moment 
awakened in him all that was left of what was 
generous and pure and tender in his nature. He 
had never loved Jane so deeply, so truly, as at 
that moment, when he saw himself deprived of 
the hope of being united to her, even of the 
happiness of seeing her, and hearing her, and 
bemg allowed to express his love to her. He felt 
like our first parents when turned out of Para- 
dise; all the delight of existence seemed to have 
suddenly vanished out of his reach; all the deco- 
rations, the nameless charms which imagination 
and sentiment hang round the path of life, were 
swept away, as if by a cold wind. There was to 
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him nothing led but a chilling, dull reality; he 
felt all alone and desolate. That spiritual and 
immortal nature within him, which he denied, 
had unconsciously to himself been called forth 
by the pure-minded being whom he had truly 
loved ; and now, when it had lost this only object 
of its affection, it came back asking to whom it 
should go. It had denied the power from whence 
it sprung, and Ralph felt its presence and reality 
by its intense and hopeless sufferings, its unceas- 
ing cry of misery. Had he listened to this cry 
of his own suffering soul, had he called upon 
his reason to hear and explain the prophetic la- 
ment of an abused and neglected nature, Jane's 
prayer might then have been answered, and he 
might have been saved. He felt the divinity 
stirring within him, but he turned a deaf ear to 
the heavenly messenger; he called up passion, 
fiery, unrestrained passion to his relief. 
' *'This," he said, " is the effect of this hateful 
religion; it destroys every natural affection; it 
wars against every thing real and true, and sacri- 
fices every thing to its wild dreams, its cruel 
commands, its visionary virtue. It has made 
Jane, who by nature was formed so gentle and 
true, unfaithful to her promises, cruel to one who 
she knew loved her, and whom she herself loved ; 
she has used me ill, she has forsaken me ; noth- 
ing but her religion would have induced her to 
have led me here to despair. She begs me," 
he continued, ** to think of the cause of our separa- 
tion, she need not fear that I shall forget it; no! my 
whole life shall be spent in opposing such an un- 
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natural and hard-hearted system. Well has Miss 
Wright said, that it is the cause of all the evil 
there is in the world; I hate it; I have nothing 
now to live for, but to revenge myself upon it by 
overthrowing its altars and exposing the absurdi- 
ties of its followers, and, most of all, of its minis- 
ters. I hate them; I hate the world that are their 
dupes; I hate myself for living among them, and 
being a man; better be a dog, a horse, any thing 
that does not pretend to be religious, than a mis- 
erable, deluded Christian. I '11 keep no terms 
with them now; I will devote every farthing I 
earn, every faculty I possess, all my time to this 
great cause. Jane has broken the only bond be- 
tween me and Christians; now they are all my 
enemies." 

Thus fortified by the evil spirits of anger and 
revenge, Ralph set out with a new and almost 
fiendish determination to defend the cause of 
infidelity, and with a feeling of personal animos- 
ity towards a religion, the object of which is to 
bring peace on earth and good will to men^ 



Chapter XV. 
THE DIE IS CAST. 



Ralph resolved to make one more attempt 
upon James. He had considered him as almost 
a certain convert; and, though he feared the result 
10* 
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of the conversations he had listened to, between 
him and the doctor upon religious subjects, and 
knew that James was actually studying deeply 
the other side of the question, he still believed 
that some favorable opportunity would enable him 
to recover the ascendency over him he had par- 
tially lost. It was not long before he met James 
in the street. He seized him by the arm and en- 
treated him to walk a little while with him, as he 
had something very particular to say. James 
reluctantly consented, and Ralph began. **Do 
you know that Jane has gone off and left me, 
without letting me know where she has gone, 
or saying good-by or any thing else to me, or 
leaving me any consolation except a letter full of 
religion?" 

'* Has she actually gone?" said James. 

** Yes," said Ralph; ** and if I had wanted a 
proof of the perversion of mind which religion 
produces, her conduct furnishes it. Here my 
father is ready to establish us in a handsome way, 
she knows how truly I love her, and she does 
not deny that she loves me; and yet, forsooth, she 
says religion demands that she should sacrifice 
her own, my father's, and my happiness, lest, by 
her union with me, she should perhaps discover 
the falsehood and absurdity of her faith. This is 
another instance of the demoralizing effect of 
religion; — and, James, we free inquirers must 
unite in our efforts to overthrow this barbarous 
system, if it is possible." 

**I do not agree with you in your opinions, 
Ralph," replied James; "I think them destruc- 
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tive of all the real happiness of life; I thought so 
even when I feared that they might be true, but I 
am now convinced they are as false as they are 
injurious. I cannot blame Jane ; she may have 
given up happiness, but she has secured peace " 

** And so," said Ralph, **you approve of her 
breaking all her promises to me, of her casting off 
our long mutual affection, as though it were of no 
worth; you have no pity for the disappointment, 
the misery, which you know this inflicts upon me. 
You love Alice, James, and I thought that you at 
least would feel for me; but you have grown reli- 
gious, and that accounts for it. Now nobody 
cares for me, and I care for nobody." 

** You are very unjust," said James; ** I do care 
for you, Ralph, and far more now than I ever did 
before; I feel deeply the loss you have met with 
in losing Jane, but I still think that she is right in 
her determination. I confess I thought otherwise 
a little while ago." 

** I knew so," said Ralph; ** it 's your religion 
that has changed you." 

"Yes," said James, "it is my religion; I am 
willing, I rejoice, to confess it. My mind is 
changed." 

" That is to say," said Ralph, " your heart is 
hardened; you do not feel for your friend, or per- 
haps you get a good place in some Christian 
office by it." 

"That is a hard taunt," said James, "and 
were you less unhappy, Ralph, I might not be so 
willing to forgive you for it; but I will prove to 
you that I do feel for my friend, by bearing it pa- 
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tiently. You know not how truly I feel for you ; 
I would make almost any effort, any sacrifice, to 
obtain for you a promise of the blessed peace that 
I begin to have some glimpse of." 

*' And what miracle," said Ralph, '^has been 
wrought, that has produced such an extraordinary 
change in you? and what saint has performed 
it?" 

" I do not mind your sneer," said James; " it 
is indeed like a miracle ; the change in a man from 
a belief that he is only a mortal, to the belief that 
he is an immortal being. I will tell you, Ralph, 
what has influenced my mind. The study of the 
history of Jesus, the volumes of Sermons you saw 
at our house, and the arguments of the doctor 
have all done much towards convincing me; but 
there is one most affecting argument that comes 
in aid and in confirmation of the whole, that I 
cannot resist." James paused a moment and 
then proceeded. ** It is my little dying Fanny; 
she is, to use your own words, the saint who has 
wrought this miracle; the clear vision she has of 
a future life, and the intimate connection she 
seems to hold with it, are to me an irresistible 
argument in favor of its truth. I see every crea- 
ture fulfilling its destiny; I see that it has no 
power, no desire, given to it in vain; I see the 
human being, even a little, frail, sick girl, sus- 
tained in the midst of great suffering and pri- 
vation by her hope, her belief in immortality. 
The spiritual world seems real to her; her soul 
asks for it, relies upon it, trusts in it; I cannot 
believe that this hope, this trust, is given in vain. 
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In the spirituality of her nature I see a proof of 
the existence of the Great Spirit that communi- 
cates itself to all, even the weakest of its chil- 
dren. It appears to me, that, in the pure and 
simple soul of my little Fanny, I have learned 
something of that pure and simple state of mind, 
which Jesus declared was essential for the recep- 
tion of his word, and I have heen converted hy 
my own child. This, Ralph, is the miracle, for 
such it almost seems to me. Yqu well know how 
dear this child is to us; and when I tell you, that 
she herself is teaching us daily that state of mind 
which will enable us to bear a separation from 
her, at the same time that her soul seems to be 
opening upon us in greater beauty and loveliness, 
showing us how much we lose, — when I tell you 
this simple truth, I have said more than all argu- 
ment beside could say in favor of a religion that 
can so elevate, so convert the soul. I think that 
sweet child would convert you, if you could see 
and hear her as I do." 

**Is there no hope of Fanny's recovery?" 
asked Ralph. 

** I believe there is none," said James. 

** I am sorry for you; but one can bear better 
to lose one they love by death, than by what they 
consider unfaithfulness and absurdity." 

** I cannot view Jane's conduct in that light," 
answered James; '* I think she has lefl you be- 
cause her heart was faithful to her first, her high- 
est obligations. She is any thing but absurd; 
and I do honestly think, Ralph, that in your 
secret heart you have never more truly respected 
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and loved her, than you do at this moment, — -I 
should almost say, even for this very act. O 
Ralph, let me plead with you to look within, and 
make better acquaintance with your own soul, 
with your own noble nature, which I am per- 
suaded you are doing injustice to. Indeed, do 
you not feel dissatisfied with your infidel opin- 
ions.?" 

** O, sometimes I am dissatisfied with every 
thing; I am so now; I am disappointed, angry, 
nervous, or whatever you please, but that is no 
argument against my opinions. I am not, like a 
sick woman, to be changed by a fit of the vapors; 
I am not so easily converted as you are, James." 
** You may sneer at my conversion as much as 
you please; you well knew, that though my faith 
in Christianity was shaken for a time, I never lost' 
my faith in the existence of God. I was only a 
skeptic with regard to revealed religion. I thank 
Heaven I am now convinced of its truth. Indeed, 
when I consider the arguments on both sides of 
. the question, the weakness of the reasonings 
against Christianity impresses me very strongly. 
Your arguments are after all, mere assertions 
that religion is not true ; you cannot pretend to 
any evidence, except that your own senses have 
not revealed a future life to you; whereas history 
and man's consciousness, his knowledge and his 
nature, all afford arguments in favor of religion. 
In this surely Christians have a great advan- 
tage over infidels. The unbeliever is bound 
to prove that religion is not true, by arguments as 
conclusive, and evidence as strong, as the Chris- 
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tian can bring forward to prove that it is; or else 
he must acknowledge that his belief is not as well 
founded." 

''A man cannot force his belief," said Ralph. 

''That is true; but a man can be as fair, as 
impartial, as faithful in forming his opinions upon 
the subject of religion, as if it were any other 
subject he were deciding upon. I do not think 
infidels usually are so. As far as my knowledge 
of them enables me to judge of their mode of at- 
tacking Christianity, 1 think them unfair and 
abusive. I know there is a want of justice and 
candor on both sides; but I have never read any 
book against Christianity, which I thought per- 
fectly fair and free from abuse. But in the most 
important book that I have seen in vindication of 
Christianity, the works of Dr. Channing, I find 
no unfairness, no abuse." 

**Do you not think Miss Wright's book a fair 
one? has not she a good spirit?" replied Ralph. 

** No, her abuse of the clergy is in a bad spirit; 
she utters what is perfectly false about them. 
When I read her book, I felt differently about it, 
perhaps, from what I should now; but this pas- 
sage, which I well remember, struck me even then 
as very unjust. She says; * They, the clergy, 
are constrained to conciliate every prejudice and 
gainsay every truth.' If Miss Wright knew any 
thing of the clergy of this country, she must have 
known this to be false; and if she was ignorant, 
she was inexcusable for carelessly uttering such a 
calumny. Whatever you or any man may think 
of their opinions, you must acknowledge, that our 
clergy, taken as a body, are upright and fearless 
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defenders of what they consider the truth ; and 
that a clergyman in this country who should, in 
his pulpit, openly flatter the prejudices of men, 
or appear as the opposer of what he thought truth, 
would be despised, and obliged to quit his office. 
There is another very unfair and absurd thing in 
her book; she is continually harping upon the 
immense sum that it costs to support the clergy. 
She must know, if she is not very ignorant, that, 
except in a very few instances, the clergymen in 
this country are poor men, and that, usually, after 
their death, their families are dependent upon 
their own exertions for support, and sometimes 
are even objects of charity. My wife was the 
daughter of a country minister, and she has never 
received a cent from her father." 

**Butwe think," said Ralph, "that they are 
useless and worse than useless." 

**But they who appoint them, and listen to 
them, think that the subject of the instruction, 
which they receive from them, is of more impor- 
tance than any other that human beings can give 
their thoughts to, — that it comprises all other 
interests; and, thinking so, they of course feel 
bound to support those who labor for their highest 
good. It is only strange, that the idea of money 
should ever be put in comparison with a so much 
higher concern; so that surely the cost is no 
argument against religion." 

"But," said Ralph, "suppose it is not true? " 

" Even then," answered James, " as reasonable 
beings, we ought to be desirous of knowing all 
that can be said upon such an infinitely important 
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question. If religion is true, you will acknow- 
ledge that it is of more importance than any thing 
else. Is it wise to decide hastily, and without 
adequate means of judging, upon a question on 
which depend eternal interests, eternal happiness, 
or unutterable misery?" 

** If religion were true, I think we should have 
clearer evidence of it." 

'^ I once thought it might be so," said James; 
'* but I have come to the conclusion that we have 
no right to decide that the evidence is not suffi- 
ciently clear, till we have fairly and faithfully ex- 
amined it, without prejudice, and with a humble 
desire to arrive at the truth. If we had greater 
evidence, our faith would be a necessity, not a 
virtue." 

''All imagination, a pleasant dream, James, 
that 's all," answered Ralph; ''I wish I could 
dream too, but I am not so happy." 

''Suppose," replied his friend, "suppose for a 
moment it is not a dream, this hereafter, this un- 
seen world; suppose that it is a near reality, and 
that the curtain which separates us from the world 
of spirits will soon be raised; how shall he be pre- 
pared to enter upon this new state of being, who 
has devoted his life to proving that it has no exist- 
ence, who has ridiculed and abused all those who 
have believed in it, who has thus denied and turn- 
ed away from his own birthright, who has com- 
mitted high treason against his own soul, who has 
tried to quench the undying spirit which made 
him a man? Will he not be like one who returns 
to his native land as an alien? O Ralph, if there. 
11 
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be a God, if there be a state of retribution, if the 
unseen things be real, then he cannot be guiltless 
who has carelessly and wantonly slighted these 
^reat truths. I do feel that we should seek for 
religious truth as for a hid treasure, with our best 
faculties, our highest powers, our whole minds. 
We should seek it as the one thing needful. Do 
you do this? did I do this when I read only infidel 
i>ooks and turned away from my Bible, from my 
own soul, from the practical instruction in piety 
t>f my wife and children ? Does the infidel society 
•to which you belong do this.*^ When the purest 
and most elevated of all subjects is treated with 
contempt and ribaldry ; when the book sacred to 
millions of their fellow men, and containing the 
only story of perfect excellence, when this truly 
iioly book is held up to scorn and ridicule, — is 
this seeking earnestly and reverently, like reasona- 
ble beings, like honest men, for the truth, and for 
•nothing but the truth? Oh no, Ralph; this is, this 
must be their condemnation ; they are not faithful, 
they are free-thinkers only on one side, they are 
earnest osly tt) prove that we are intelligent brutes 
•and tiot immortal men. The testimony of their 
earthly, imperfect senses, is the only testimony 
they admit; the testimony of their own conscious 
minds, and the deductions of reason from experi- 
ence and history, they reject. This is not honest, 
impartial, manly free inquiry; this is allowing the 
Jower to rule over the nobler, the higher faculties. 
This is not right even according to principles 
acknowledged by infidels; and surely, Ralph, if 
the cause which they so unfairly condemn is the 
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cause of truth, of truth involving infinite conse- 
quences to us ail, it must be as unsafe, as it is 
wrong, so to deny and condemn it. 

'* For some months past," continued James, *' I 
have trodden with you the cheerless paths of infi- 
delity; my own child seems to me now, like an 
angel from heaven, leading me back to the paths 
of pleasantness and peace. I feel like a prisoner 
escaped from his chains, like a wanderer return- 
ing home. O, tlalph, that you too might join us, 
that you might turn away from the barren, and 
desolate, and soul-destroying course, upon which 
you have entered, and from which I have so mer- 
cifully been brought back by means of my wife 
and child, and give your mind, your whole soul, to 
the study of its highest, its immortal interests. 
Let me beseech of you, Ralph, to think seri- 
ously of these things. Come back to yourself, to 
all those who love you, to happiness, to peace of 
mind, to that God whom you deny." 

" Never, never," said Ralph; ** I cannot forsake 
the ranks now; I am fairly enlisted, I shall sink 
or swim with them. As for the truth, we think 
we hold it; but when the play is played out, we 
shall see the plot and know who 's right. Perhaps 
my fiflh act is at hand, and if there is any thing 
to be known, I shall know it then. No! no! 
James; it 's too late now, the die is cast for me." 
And he hurried off. 

What Ralph had said of himself was true ; the 
die was cast. His total want of religious principle 
deprived him of the only support against the deso- 
lation of heart which the loss of Jane occasioned, 
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and his habit of exciting himself by spirituous 
liquors deadened his reasoning powers, so that 
there was no hope of any change for the better, 
and he soon fell into a state of reckless despair. 
All his passions seemed to centre in that of hatred 
to Christianity, and a determination to make every 
effort to increase the number of converts to his 
own miserable views. He soon, in the prosecu- 
tion of this plan, became involved in expenses 
which his own earnings would not meet ; and afler 
suffering much from dunning creditors, he at last, 
though unwillingly, wrote to his father, entreating 
him to send him a sum of money sufficient to re- 
lieve him from his present embarrassments; and 
gave as one reason why his father ought to assist 
him, that he was now very unhappy in conse- 
quence of Jane's desertion. 

When the letter was handed to Mr. Vincent, it 
was at the sunset of a long summer's day. He 
had been hard at work, superintending his farm; 
and he was sitting on the step of his door, enjoy- 
ing the refreshing coolness of the evening hour. 
He read the letter so deliberately twice over, that, 
but for an occasional twitch in the muscles of his 
face, no one would have perceived that he was 
much moved by it. He then folded it up carefully, 
put it in his pocket, and, covering his face with 
his large rough hands and resting them on his 
knees, he looked like a person in the act of prayer. 
The night wind blew damp and cold through the 
old man's gray locks before he lifled up his head, 
and slowly retired to rest. 

The next morning by sunrise the old ink-horn 
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and the pen, — that same pen that had signed all 
his receipts for more than twenty years, that had 
been used to record the birth of Ralph and the 
death of his mother, — were taken out of the pol- 
ished mahogany secretary in the best parlor'; and 
after some hours' hard use of this faithful family 
servant, the good man seemed tolerably satisfied 
with his production. In the aflernoon the horse 
was saddled, and towards evening he arrived with 
his epistle at the minister's house, to show it to 
him before he sent it. 

** Let me entreat of you, my good friend," said 
the clergyman, '* not to send it; it may do harm, 
it can do no good; it will excite his passions, but 
cannot convince him." 

'' That 's neither here nor there. I shall send 
it just as certain as my name 's Ralph Vincent. I 
have set down my foot, and I don't mean either to 
haw or gee for any man. I have been all this 
afternoon at Squire Crabbe's, and that 's all set- 
tled. I had a kind of notion that you might ap- 
prove of it; but, whether or no, I mean to send it." 

Accordingly the letter was despatched. The 
following is a faithful copy, with the spelling cor- 
rected as far as is possible, doing justice to his 
style. 

" Dear Ralph, 

'* This comes to let you know that I am alive 
and well, and hope you are the same. I got your 
letter last night; but to come to the point, for I'm 
not much of a hand at a letter, I'm sorry to find 
YOU are the same old sixpence as ever; but come 
11* 
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to think on H though, it 's afler all only the new 
sixpence I don't like, coined by that strange wo- 
man, who I hear goes about the land like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking whom she may devour; but how- 
somever I 'm going to cure you of them notions, 
and I reckon I 've got a plaster as big as the sore. 
You see, Ralph, you 've sent me one of your 'cutest 
letters asking for money ; money for what ? why, 
to pay your debts; that's honest, and I 'm glad 
that creature of a woman has n't beat that notion 
out of your head. You ought to pay your debts, 
that 's for certain; but as you can't pay them your- 
self, you want me to do it; that 's another part of 
speech. Well now, I tell you what; none of them 
(I won't use bad words), none of them confounded 
infidels shall see the color of my money. If you 
choose to spend money to hire theatres for men to 
preach to two-footed men, that they are no better 
than four-footed beasts, why I say such and the 
like of 'em may grunt, bark, or hiss for my 
money till doomsday for all me ; and let 'em come 
to me for it if they dare, and I'll show 'em what 
stuff old Ralph Vincent's made of; it's ridicu- 
lous the way these infidels carry on. But, they'll 
say, ' When the old man's dead, we know who '11 
have the money. So we'll trust his son.' But 
here they'll reckon without their host. Firstly, as 
the parson says, it's ill waiting for dead men's 
shoon; secondly, 'Squire Crabbe is now drawing 
up my will, in which I shall leave my money all to 
you, upon this condition only, that you have in 
the sight of God and men given up all them wicked 
and abominable new-fangled notions, and on your 
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bended knees prayed God to forgive you for your 
wickedness. But, thirdly and lastly, if you con- 
tinue in your present evil ways, and your heart 
like Pharaoh's is still hardened like the nether 
millstone; in short, if you still hold to them infi- 
del notions, why then, you see, all my money, 
which, as it has been earned by a Christian, I call 
Christian money, is to go to the lunatic hospital; 
where, Ralph, it 's not unlikely you '11 have your 
share of your father's money, for that 's the place 
that will be likely to bring up a man who upholds 
such notions and such actions as yours. So you 
see this is the upshot of the whole matter; you 
may be a rich, respectable man, or you may be a 
poor, despised vagabond, with nothing here and 
nothing to hope for hereafter; and it 's for you to 
choose which side of the hedge you '11 take. 

** You say, in your letter, you hope I will pity 
you and help you on account of your being so un- 
happy since Jane has forsaken you. God knows I 
pity you, Ralph, and that 's my reason for deny- 
ing you now what you ask of me. I can't but 
think if you have but one way to go in, and that's 
the right one, you 'II not be so stubborn as not to 
take it; for, says I, he can't be such a fool as to 
give every thing for nothing. Poor dear Jane, 
such a feeling creature as she is, it must have gone 
against the grain with her to leave you, for she 
loves you and you krfow she does. Sure enough 
it 's plucking out the right eye and cutting off the 
right hand with us both, but it 's right; and I 
hope the blessing of God will follow what we do. 
You know, Ralph, I don't value the money a 
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pin's head for itself; it 's all for you. I have no 
chick nor child to give it to but you, and you 
know that you are more to me than house and 
land, or any thing else in the world; and glad 
enough would I be to give it all to you and my 
life to boot, if I could save you by doing it. But 
you see, it stands to reason my giving you money 
to carry on them infamous doings that I have 
heard of in that theatre would be the unpardona- 
ble sin in me, and I shan't do it, no, not by no 
means. 

" I left your mother's Bible on your table, for I 
had a kind of hope, as it belonged to her that 
bore you and who 's a saint in heaven, that 
somehow or other it might get a hold on your 
heart. She was reading in it the day before you 
were born. O Ralph, my son! my son! would 
to God that I might die for you, if that would save 
you; there is time yet, indeed you cannot, you 
must not deny me, but come to me; my heart 
aches for my only son, my only child. The arms 
of your Father in heaven are always open to re- 
ceive a repentant sinner ; the heart of your poor 
old father yearns, as Jacob's did, to embrace his 
lost son. Return and take possession of all I have, 
and we will dress you in the best robe, and I my- 
self will go for Jane and we will kill the fatted 
calf, and we will eat and be merry, for the dead 
will be alive again and the lost will be found. My 
hands are stiff with working on the farm, and my 
eyes are 'most done, so that, as I have said pretty 
much all I have to say, and praying that the God 
you deny will still bless you and turn your heart 
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to your duty to him and to me, I sign myself your 
affectionate father, 

** Ralph Vincent. 

" P. S. As I know that when you get into one 
of your contrary fits it takes some time to turn 
you the right way, I give you a whole fortnight to 
consider in. I am going a little journey and shall 
be back about that time, when I shall expect to 
find an answer to my letter, showing that you can 
hear to reason." 

As Mr. Vincent considered the success of his 
plan as certain, and was determined to lose no 
time, af^er he had obtained a proper submission 
from Ralph, in effecting his marriage with Jane, 
he thought it of the greatest importance that she 
should be made acquainted with his whole project, 
and be herself prepared for the result, which he 
had no doubt would be entirely favorable to his 
wishes. He had heard of the place that Jane had 
chosen for her retreat, and rather than write an- 
other letter he said he preferred taking the pleas- 
ure wagon, as he called it, and going himself. 
This name, by the by, might, to an impartial per- 
son who saw the vehicle so called, appear rather 
dubious in its meaning. '' May-be she '11 come 
back with me," said he to himself, as he straight- 
ened up hia broad round shoulders against the 
perpendicular back of the seat, which was the 
cause of the very attractive name bestowed upon 
the flaming-red, rattling affair, in which he set 
off upon his visit to Jane 
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Chapter XVI. 
WHAT IS DEATH? 

The change in little Fanny from this life to 
another was fast going on. The pure and inno- 
cent child was fast becoming one of those who 
constitute the unseen kingdom of heaven. The 
preternatural brightness of her eye, her high, ex- 
panded forehead, the snowy whiteness of her skin, 
and the almost unearthly expression of her whole 
face, gave sure indications that the spiritual was 
fast prevailing over the material nature, that the 
youthful soul was fast laying aside its earthly vest- 
ment and preparing for its upward flight. Alice 
saw and felt the sadly beautiful prophecy of her 
child's departure; the mother's heart still hoped, 
still prayed, that it might not be true, that she 
might still retain her treasure here ; and this nerv- 
ed her hand to perform all those thousand little 
services, which the sick and the dying require to 
smooth the painful passage from time into eter- 
nity. James sat by her bedside and watched her, 
till it seemed as if his soul became one with hers, 
and as if he caught some glimpses of a future life 
through her purified vision. 

•* Read to me, dear father," she would say in 
every interval of ease. *' Read to me about 
Jesus, about his raising Lazarus, and how he 
loved little children and blessed them. When I 
go to heaven, will he love me as well as you and 
mother do, and be as kind to me?" 
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When she saw that her father could not, from 
grief, answer her question, she would draw his 
hand to her hot lips and kiss it, and say with a 
smile, **Do not cry, dear father; you know that 
you and mother and brother and sister will soon 
come afler me, and then we shall never part 
again." At other times she would express a wish 
that she might stay longer in this pleasant world, 
and not leave those she loved so dearly ; but this 
state of mind was soon followed by a calm and 
cheerful submission to her Heavenly Father's will. 

" God is good," she would say; " I know God 
is good, and I will try to bear my pain and to be 
willing to die, mother." Thus her sweet spirit 
gradually ascended to the world of spirits, leading 
home in its upward flight the souls of her earthly 
parents. Ol who can tell what revelations of a 
future life may be vouchsafed to the pure mind 
of a child in that mysterious hour, when the new- 
born spirit bursts its prison-house, and enters 
upon another life, its innocence unstained, its 
brightness undimmed, by the contamination of 
earth. Such beings seem to hold a more exalted 
place, to have a higher mission in this life, than 
the rest of mankind. They come as messengers 
from heaven to us; their angelic looks, their pure 
lives, are their credentials. They come to declare 
to us the existence of the spiritual world; they 
go, that they may carry back our captive hearts 
with them ; they constrain us to love them ; they 
bid us remember them; they call upon us to fol- 
low them. Surely, short as their existence may 
have been, they have not lived in vain. So felt 
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James and Alice in that solemn hour, when they 
looked upon their sweet Fanny as an angel of 
God, and saw that her mortal part had faded and 
died in their arms, and that her spirit had gone 
to Him who gave it. 

They pressed the lifeless remains, the beautiful 
image of their child, to their aching hearts; they 
wept, sorrowing that they should see her face no 
more. No more in this life ; but reason and the 
word of God promised that she should live again; 
and it seemed to them as if her soul, before its 
departure, had declared to them its immortality. 
Never had these parents felt so truly convinced 
that death could have no power over the soul of 
their child, as at this moment of bereavement; 
never was her intellectual, her moral existence, so 
real to them as now, when there was no answer- 
ing voice from her to the questions their hearts 
were asking of the present state of felicity they 
felt assured she had entered upon. As James and 
Alice sat silent, watching the lifeless body of their 
precious child, the violence of their grief at her 
loss was assuaged by the indescribable look of 
sublime peace, almost of joy, in her face. What 
is the cause of this beautiful appearance, no one 
can explain ; but all who have watched the dead, 
have observed it. It is a look, as though the de- 
parted spirit smiled once more through its mortal 
features, to assure the weeping friends of its 
existence and happiness; it seems to say to us 
** Peace be unto you. Why are ye troubled, and 
why do thoughts arise in your hearts." 

The evening afler James and Alice had com- 
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mitted the remains of their beloved child to the 
dust, they were sitting together with the clergy- 
man and their friend the doctor, talking over the 
.simple story of little Fanny's life; the contempla- 
tion of which, while it awakened sorrow for her 
loss, brought with it a solemn, a sacred joy, — ^the 
promise of an abiding peace. In one of those 
pauses in the conversation, when the mind of 
each one was so absorbed as to be unconscious 
that there was no outward expression of thought, 
there was a hard knock at the door. James went 
to see who was there ; and only stopping to say to 
his wife, that he was sent for on urgent business 
and could not say at what hour he should return, 
he left them. 

The clergyman and Doctor Howell soon afler 
took their leave, and Alice was lefl alone with 
her sleeping children. Then for awhile, when 
no duty called upon her for immediate perform- 
ance, then did the thought of the dead, of the 
departed one, swallow up all thought of the living; 
then for a time, in solitude and silence, did that 
intense anguish come over her heart, which will 
not be stayed; she threw herself upon the va- 
cant bed of her little Fanny, and wept, as the 
mother will weep over the loss of the child of her 
bosom, as the God of Nature meant she should; 
and here we leave her, to follow her husband to 
the sad scene to which he had been so suddenly 
called. 

It was a message from Ralph which James had 
received, the purport of which was, that he had a 
few words to say to him, but that they would be 
12 
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his last; and the messenger added that he believ- 
ed he was dying. He said, that he had heard the 
report of a pistol, and, shortly after, Ralph's bell 
was rung violently; that when he answered the 
call, he found him lying on the sofa, but that 
Ralph had only given him the message which he 
had just delivered. 

When James entered the room, Ralph made an 
effort to sit up and to reach him his hand, but im- 
mediately fell back again on the sofa. 

** I have made a bungling piece of work of it," 
said he; ''I thought I knew the right place, but 
I suppose I got nervous afler all; I did not like 
to put it to my brains; I choose to look like a 
man even when I am dead ; but it will be all over 
soon, and we have no time to lose ; so sit down 
close by me, James. I should like to send a nnes- 

sage to " Here he stopped from faintness. 

James perceived that he was holding his side to 
stop the blood; he rang the bell, sent for the 
doctor, and did the best he could for his dying 
friend till he came. The doctor pronounced the 
wound to be mortal, and only administered what 
his art could furnish to alleviate his sufferings, 
and then sat down by him with James to watch 
and assist him in his parting hour. At intervals, 
as his strength permitted, he uttered the following 
incoherent sentences. **Tell my father I was 
tired of living, and so I thought I might as well 
quit. That was a hard letter. James, do you 
really believe there is a God? It can't be helped 
now. My poor father! I hope he '11 pay my 
debts; but don't speak to him about the letter 
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It will be all over soon. Comfort the old man, if 
you can. It wasn't the letter. Can it be, that all 
does not end here? If the doctor is right, what 
will become of me ? Give me some drink. I am 
very nervous. Poor dear Jane! How clumsy I 
was. She loved me truly. I have a queer feel- 
ing as if the power that put the pistol to my breast 
was something different from this dying body. 
There is a question for you, doctor. Can the 
body kill the body. It puzzles me. But what 's 
the use of thinking now. It 's a frightful gulf 
I 've jumped into. Don't tell Jane of it. I had 
nothing left to Jive for. She was too good for me. 
Can you be right, doctor? No! No! How dark 
it is! Who stays when the entertainment is over, 
and the lights are out ? James, do you really be- 
lieve we shall all live again ? But it 's too late 
now; I shall soon be at rest. Yes, at rest. 
That 's the truth. Eternal rest! These dreams 
torment me. O this thirst! They shan't have a 
death-bed confession from Ralph Vincent. Give 
me that punch! " 

The doctor reached him a little cold water; but 
before he could get it to his lips, Ralph was in the 
convulsions of death, and his soul had hastened 
unbidden into the presence of the Supreme Judge 
of all. 

An awful stillness reigned in the apartment for 
some minutes after. The hour of death, when it 
comes at the appointed time to the trusting Chris- 
tian, who calmly and cheerfully goes at the call 
of his Creator to new scenes of virtue and higher 
happiness, is still a deeply solemn time ; but when 
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he who believes this life to be the whole of exist- 
ence, rushes, unbidden, unprepared, from time ioto 
eternity, the whole soul shudders at the contem- 
plation of the fearful, the presumptuous crime; 
and death is clothed with a new and an intolera- 
ble terror. There was no word of comfort utter- 
ed; there was no uplifted eye, as if seeking to 
pierce the veil, that hid from mortal vision the in- 
conceivable bliss of the departed spirit; there 
was no tear of ecstasy at the remembrance of the 
declaration, '' He is not dead, but sleepeth." 
Death, and death only, was present to their minds; 
death, voluntarily chosen for the sake of its eter- 
nal stillness; the coward's exchange for painful 
duty; the cold, the frightful paradise of the infidel. 
Motionless and silent, the doctor and James sat 
looking at the lifeless remains before them, till 
their very souls seemed chilled at the terrible pic- 
ture, and the frightful story that belonged to it. 

Dr. Howell was the first to make' an effort to 
shake off the paralysing effect of the scene they 
had witnessed, and to remember that there were 
duties to perform. He undertook the care of the 
lifeless body; and upon James devolved the pain- 
ful task of informing the unhappy father of the 
event. 

When James entered his own house, he found 
Alice anxiously awaiting his return. She had 
suspected the message was from Ralph, but her 
simple heart little anticipated such a scene as her 
husband had been called upon to witness. '^ Grod 
be merciful to him!" was her first exclamation, 
afler James had told her of all that had passed. ' 'O, 
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his poor old father!" was the next; " poor dear 
Jane too! how will they be comforted?" 

*' When we stood over the death-bed of our 
clear Fanny," said James, " while my heart ached 
so bitterly at the thought of losing her, I yet 
knew nothing of death; but this night I have 
seen death in all its terrors. O Alice, from 
what have I been saved! how do I thank my God 
that I have been saved from the frightful death of 
the unbeliever! It seemed as if his soul, that he 
had so abused, so denied, would once more be 
heard in its own vindication. He felt its exist- 
ence, and that instinctive belief in a future life, 
which he had called superstition, returned upon 
him like an accuser before the bar of God, into 
whose presence he had so rashly hurried. O Al- 
ice, it is not argument alone, it is not reasoning 
alone, that will satisfy us; but it is turning our 
attention to this something here within us, this 
consciousness of immortality placed here by our 
Creator; it is listening to its teachings and trust- 
ing to its declaration, that there is a God, that we 
are spiritual beings, that the soul cannot die, 
that we shall all live again. It was pride, and 
vanity, and sensuality, that ruined Ralph; his own 
soul, if he had not slighted its warnings, would 
have led him right. How can men desire to 
silence this voice of God within them, and turn 
themselves into brutes? O Alice! and I too was 
once deaf to this holy word spoken to every man 
at his creation, telling him that he is a living 
spirit." 

James bowed his head and wept at the recol- 
12» 
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lectioD of his own errors, and in humility and 
silence prayed fervently to the God of mercy for 
his friend. 

Early the next morning James set off upon the 
melancholy errand of informing old Mr. Vincent 
of the death of his son. '^ I am sorry to leave 
you at this time," said he to Ahce, " but I had 
better go myself, I think." 

" Never mind me," answered his wife; *' think 
only how you can best break the sad news to the 
unhappy old man." 

'* Had I not better disguise from him the man- 
ner of Ralph's death?" 

'* I have never believed," answered Alice, ''that 
any good can come from deception, or that we 
have a right to use it; I am always for having 
the truth met and endured at first; strength is 
ever given when it is rightly sought for. You, 
I know, will tell him as gently and as tenderly as 
possible; and the terrible story had better be told 
him by a friend. 

Mr. Vincent on his return home had been 
much disappointed at not finding a letter from 
his son ; and when James arrived at his house the 
next day, he was standing at the door, watching 
for the return of his messenger from the post- 
office. He was immediately struck with the ex- 
pression of James's countenance, but, observing 
his mourning dress, he attributed it entirely to 
his sorrow at the loss of his child ; and for a mo- 
ment the kind-hearted old man forgot his own 
anxieties in his sympathy for the bereaved father. 
*^ Tou have lost your little girl, I see," said he, as 
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he took James's hand; I am sorry for you, but she 
was a good child.*' 

This change of thought and feeling was a great 
help to James in his sad task ; it enabled him so 
to command himself, that he entered the house 
and saw Mr. Vincent seated in his own old-fash- 
ioned elbow-chair, before his mind was again 
turned upon his son. 

"When I first saw you," he said, ** I thought 
you might have a letter from my Ralph ; have you 
seen him lately?" 

**I have," said James; but an involuntary 
shudder came over him as he uttered the words. 

Mr. Vincent perceived it. "And, and, what's 
the matter? Something has happened." 

** Yes," said James. 

" What ? Tell me what ? Is he alive ?" 

James seized the old man's hand, and answer- 
ed only by that dreadful silence that announces 
unutterable sorrow. 

" O God! my son! my only child!" groaned 
out the old man. " Why did he not send for me? 
Was it a fever?" 

"No." 

"What was it?" 

James could not answer. The sight of the old 
man's agony so palsied his faculties, that he knew 
not what to say. The unhappy father asked no 
more questions. James's looks and answers had 
served to reveal to him the truth; his sufferings 
were too great for nature to endure, and he fell 
senseless upon the floor. 

It was some time before he came perfectly to 
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himself, and then there was a sort of iron com' 
posure in his whole aspect. He insisted upon 
knowing every particular; he wished to hear 
every word he had said. When James repeated 
to him the words, '^ Comfort the old man, if you 
can," he groaned, and wept like a child, but sooq 
afterward he recovered himself and begged James 
to go on. Af^er he had heard all, he went out of 
the room and ordered his horse to be put to his 
wagon. 

** You will return with me," said he. 

** Where are you going?" said James. 

" To him/* he answered, with a sort of convul- 
sive calmness. '' Dead or alive, he *s my son; and 
who will now be by him and follow him but his 
father? I must be with him." 

James did not oppose him; and sad and dread- 
ful as were these last duties to his lost child, the 
old man felt a consolation in their performance. 
He saw the grave close over what had been to 
him the dearest object in life, his only son, who 
had voluntarily resigned life, duty, and happiness, 
and with no hope for the future. All his worldly 
ambition was smitten to the earth ; he stood like 
a blasted tree, upon whose branches no green leaf 
should ever again be seen. James and Alice 
persuaded him to pass the night with them; there 
was a fixed sorrow in his face, but he did not 
speak of his sufferings or of any thing that was 
past. The next morning he returned home. 

A few days afterwards, his housekeper was 
surprised at his directing her to put his spare 
chamber in order, for a guest; and without say- 
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ing any tiling but that he should return in a few 
days, he set off again in his wagon. When he 
last visited Jane, he had found her residing with 
some very poor relatives, who could ill afibrd even 
her simple board. Though her health was im- 
proved, it was still too delicate for her to labor 
without injury for her own support; yet her un- 
willingness to depend upon a bounty they were 
too poor to bestow, induced her continually to 
make exertions beyond her strength. Mr. Vin- 
cent was conscious of some faint gleam of hap- 
jpiness at the thought of serving this excellent 
being, who had been the object of his son's affec- 
tions, and who was to him the living representa- 
tive of all that was good and lovely in his nature. 
He had always loved Jane like a child, and his 
stricken heart now yearned towards her, as the 
only desirable thing on earth. 

Alice had written to Jane an account of the 
sad termination of Ralph's life, with all the tender 
and considerate love of which she was so capable; 
but poor Jane, at hearing the dreadful story, had 
almost lost the little hold on life and comfort, which 
she had hitherto possessed. Mr. Vincent found 
her hardly strong enough to leave her room at 
the time he arrived. He put his arms round her 
thin and faded form, he pressed her to his with- 
ered heart, and the touch seemed to open anew 
the fountains of tenderness and hope. As soon 
as he could speak, he said to her, ** I have come 
to carry you home, Jane. It is still your home, 

though not such a one as I " Here he was 

forced to stop. "Will you go with me ?" said 
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he; " will you yet be a child to the poor old man 
who has nothing else to live for? Will you take 
pity on him? Will you comfort him? " 

Poor Jane could not utter herself for some 
time, but, as soon as she was able to speak, she 
thanked him and promised to go; and when she 
was able to bear the removal, the old man car- 
ried her to his desolate home. There, during 
the remainder of his life, like an angel of con- 
solation, she ministered to his comfort and peace. 
Her sincere and gentle piety seemed like an 
atmosphere of purity and love around her, and 
all who moved in it were unconsciously better 
and happier from its influence. It was said 
by his neighbors and friends, that the old man 
never smiled again; but there gradually spread 
over his face an expression of quiet religious 
submission, which was the indication of an abid- 
ing peace. He left all his property to Jane, and 
gave as his reason, that she knew better than 
any one what use to make of money. 

Jane, the heiress, so excellent, so lovely, had 
many suitors; but her simple answer to those 
who desired to secure her hand in marriage, was, 
that she preferred a single life. This answer 
was so decided, and her manner and conduct so 
^/Onfirmed her words, that after a time no one 
thought of again asking the question. Neither 
she, nor Mr. Vincent during the remainder of 
his life, ever spoke of the cause of the undying 
sorrow, which, in the hidden recesses of their 
hearts, waited in quiet and cheerful submission 
for that solemn hour, when the soul shall be 
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freed from every burden but sin, when all the 
mysteries of existence shall be solved, and all dark 
things be made plain. After his death, Jane stood 
alone in the world, an orphan, without brother, or 
sister, or lover; but, in the spirit of her Saviour, 
she stretched forth the arms of her love to the 
sick, the aged, the poor, the deserted, and they 
were to her for brother, and sister, and mother. 

Our friend, James Grey, had entered upon a 
new existence; he realized to the full extent of 
its meaning what it was to be born again. The 
cloud that had heretofore hung so heavily between 
^him and the Father of his spirit, had passed away, 
and his soul rejoiced in the reviving beams of the 
Sun of righteousness. He and Alice were in the 
habit of speaking of the life of their little Fanny, 
as of the blessed though brief visit of an angel from 
heaven; -it had been to them a mission of love, a 
beautiful message from her and their fatherland. 
The tears at parting were forgotten in the blissful 
thought of an eternal reunion. Their souls were 
more and more closely knit together, as they more 
and more constantly met in the one great centre and 
source of life and love. They lived a life of 
prayer, a life of unbroken peace, for they lived 
a life of unremitting devotion to duty; and the 
great purpose of their existence was, that they 
might finally appear blameless before God, with 
the children that he had given them. 
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